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Worth  of  Europe 

By  Robert  Mounlsier 


TT  was  at  the  National  Convention 
of  The  American  Legion. 

"What  outfit,  buddy?" 

"Two  Hundred  and  Umpth  Infan- 
try," the  questioner  was  proudly 
informed. 

"Ne-e-ever  heard  of  it!"  was  the 
retort. 

The  fight  started.  But  it  didn't 
rage  very  long.  The  delegate  who 
had  served  in  the  gallant  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Umpth  was  convinced  by 
peace  disciples  that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  joke. 

"Never  heard  of  it,"  is  one  thing 
the  Legionnaire  doesn't  want  to  hear 
about  his  old  outfit.  He  doesn't 
claim  that  it  won  the  war — even  if 
he  was  with  the  marines.  But  he 
wants  to  keep  on  thinking  that  the 
fame  of  his  regiment  has  gone  farther 
than  the  records  in  the  war  depart- 
ment. He  wants  to  think  that  it  is 
still  affectionately-  remembered  in 
France  and  that  it  is  not  unknown 
wherever  the  winning  exploits  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  are  in  recollection. 

The  phrase,  "Never  heard  of  it," 
when  applied  to  a  product  he  ex- 
ploits, hits  the  advertising  man  even 
harder.  He  believes  that  the  chil- 
dren of  his  genius  should  be  both 
seen  and  heard. 

To  wage  an  advertising  campaign 
only  to  meet  the  "wise  crack"  above 
quoted  would  rankle  in  the  breast  of 
the  stoutest  advertiser  and  discour- 
age the  newcomer  in  the  field. 

But  advertising,  like  warfare,  is  no 
longer  guesswork.  The  general  of 
sales  through  printer's  ink  doesn't 
dispatch  his  troops — which  are  words 
and  pictures — into  territory  where 
there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained. 
And  he  gives  the  order  to  advance 
only  after  he's  heard  the  real  truth  as 
to  magazine  circulation  and  other 
vital  fa^ts. 

Products  advertised  in  The  Ameri- 


can Legion  Weekly  are  "heard  of." 
They  are  heard  of  favorably  in  count- 
less hundreds  of  Legion  Post  gather- 
ings. They  are  heard  of  in  the 
family  circle  where,  in  the  average 
Legion  family,  the  women  folk 
are  even  more  constant  readers  of 
the  magazine  than  the  regular  sub- 
scribers. 

The  advertisement  of  a  commodity 
in  The  Weekly  is  more  than  just 
"heard  of"  in  the  homes  of  Legion- 
naires. Such  an  article  is  sought 
after  and  bought  by  members  of 
the  family  both  through  loyalty  to 
their  Weekly  and  through  faith 
in  its  policy  of  backing  only  good 
goods. 

Another  place  where  advertised- 
in-The-Weekly  goods  are  heard  of  is 
in  the  shop  of  the  retail  dealer  who 
himself  is  a  Legionnaire. 

This  storekeeper  has  never  heard 
of  a  good  many  manufactured  things 
striving  for  a  market, — seeking  retail 
shelves  on  which  to  display  their 
stunning  labels. 

He's  a  rather  busy  chap.  He 
works  long  hours,  and  the  news- 
papers and  various  magazines  of 
general  appeal  get  only  his  casual 
attention. 

But  The  Weekly  is  what  he 
reads! 

If  tyou've  advertised  your  product 
in  The  Weekly,  he's  heard  of  it.  He 
is  thereby  favorably  disposed,  not 
only  through  loyalty  but  because  he 
knows  that  if  it's  in  his  line,  he 
can  make  it  a  sell  r  among  his 
Legionnaire .  customers  and  among 
others. 

What  we  say  about  the  attitude  of 
Legion  readers  toward  advertisers  in 
Thj  Weekly  is  not  a  generalizing 
statement,  for  we  can  back  it  up 
with  proof.  Write  for  further  infor- 
mation to  Buddy  the  Ad  Man,  whose 
business  office  is  at  331  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City — in  case 
you've  never  heard  of  it ! 


3J1  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Greatest  Football  Play 

IE  ver  oaw  Eleven  Famous  Coaches 


"jyiUT  football  play 
stands  out  most  vividly 
in  your  memory?"  the  Weekly 
asked  a  group  of  famous 
American  coaches.  Their 
answers  are  given  herewith. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  two  of  these  sport  histo- 
rians go  back  before  1906 — 
the  year  in  which  the  forward 
pass  came  into  being.  For  all 
the  others  the  big  thrill  in  foot- 
ball came  with  the  new  game. 

HUGO  BEZDEK 

Penn  State 

SOMEONE  has  computed  the 
probability  of  a  football 
player  in  a  college  game  mak- 
ing a  touchdown  by  running 
back  a  kick-off  as  one  chance 
in  350.  Of  the  few  such  touch- 
downs scored,  many  have  been 
called  "accident,"  "fluke," 
"lucky  break." 

Surely  many  a  player,  dripping  per- 
spiration and  breathing  heavily  after 
such  a  run  through  eleven  men  on  the 
other  side,  has  considered  the  feat  a 
gift  from  the  gods,  an  accident. 

I  know  one  such  run  that  wasn't  an 
accident.  Rather,  it  was  a  perfectly 
executed  play,  a  maneuver  for  which 
the  team  making  it  rehearsed  many 
times  from  kick-off  formation  just  as 
they  rehearsed  other  plays.  It  required 
exceptional  ability  on  the  part  of  Glenn 
Killinger  of  Penn  State,  who  made  the 
run,  to  carry  it  through  and  remarkable 
interference  on  the  part  of  his  mates. 

Georgia  Tech,  in  that  game  of  1921 
at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York,  had 
marched  down  the  field  for  a  touchdown 
early  in  the  first  quarter.  Their  at- 
tack appeared  irresistible.  Elated  at 
their  7  to  0  lead,  Georgia  Tech  kicked 
off  to  Penn  State.  The  ball  sailed  in 
a  spiral  to  the  fifteen-yard  line,  where 
Killinger,  a  150-pound  back,  gathered 
it  in  and  started  running  up  the  field 
in  a  straight  line  for  his  rivals'  goal. 

The  Southerners  came  speeding  to- 
ward Killie  straight  as  greyhounds  leap- 
ing at  a  rabbit.  Killinger,  watching 
until  the  rival  ends  were  sucked  in  to 


When  the  Army  and  Cornell  met  at  West  Point  in  the  fall  of  1907  the  new  foot- 
ball was  in  its  second  year.  The  forward  pass  was  still  considered  an  emergency 
measure,  and  piling  up  on  the  man  with  the  ball  remained  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
this  picture  an  Army  player  is  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  a  mass  consisting  of  every- 
body on  his  side  and  ten  Cornell  players.  Cornell  won,  14-0.  On  this  very  field  two 
years  later,  Cadet  Byrne  of  Buffalo  was  fatally  injured  in  a  similar  play — the  open 
game  had  not  yet  come  into  its  own.    Compare  this  photograph  with  those  on  the 

next  two  pages 


the  center  of  the  field,  shot  out  to  the 
sidelines.  His  mates  cut  down  with 
deadly  precision  the  Tech  men  who,  too 
late,  realized  they  had  been  tricked. 

Straight  down  the  sidelines  he  ran, 
crossing  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown. 
A  remarkable  feature  was  that  not  a 
single  Tech  player  touched  Killinger  on 
his  run.  This  dash  turned  apparent 
defeat  into  a  28  to  7  victory  for  Penn 
State.  It  demoralized  the  confident 
Tech  team.  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
greatest  plays  I  ever  saw  in  football. 

WALTER  CAMP 

Yale 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  plays  I 
ever  saw  happened  only  two  years 
ago  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York, 
when  Washington  and  Jefferson  de- 
feated Lafayette,  14  to  13,  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  new  rule  known  as  a 
"try  for  point  after  a  touchdown." 

When  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
rooters,  bearing  a  placard,  "Lafayette, 
we  are  here,"  greeted  their  eleven  as 
they  trotted  on  the  field,  they  were 
cheering  a  team  that  had  not  lost  a 
contest  in  seventeen  games.     Yet  the 


Presidents  were  to  face  a  team  that 
likewise  had  an  impressive  string  of 
victories,  sixteen  straight. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half,  Lafayette 
led  13  to  0.  In  the  two  tries  for  point 
after  touchdown  they  had  kicked  a  goal 
from  placement  and  had  missed  a 
second  kick. 

The  muddy  condition  of  the  ground 
and  the  Harlem  fog  hanging  over  the 
field  made  the  ball  slippery  and  foot- 
ing insecure,  so  that  a  player  found  it 
hard  to  make  an  accurate  kick. 

In  the  third  period  Washington  and 
Jefferson  scored  a  touchdown.  West 
added  a  point  by  drop-kicking  the  ball 
over  the  bar  after  the  touchdown,  mak- 
ing the  score,  Lafayette,  13;  W.  &  J,  7. 
In  the  fourth  period,  as  the  game  grew 
to  a  close,  the  Presidents,  through  the 
aid  of  their  "Statue  of  Liberty"  play, 
an  old  trick  renamed,  scored  a  second 
touchdown,  tieing  the  score  at  13  to  13. 

They  had  a  chance  to  win  by  adding 
an  extra  point.  Brenkert,  back  in  the 
kicker's  position,  received  the  ball  on 
a  direct  pass  from  the  center.  The 
Lafayette  line  and  backs  charged  for- 
ward to  block  what  they  were  sure  war 
to  be  a  drop  kick,  as  Brenkert  kept  his 
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head  down  until  after  the  ball  had 
settled  into  his  hands.  Suddenly  he 
turned  and  shot  the  ball  out  to  Kopf, 
an  end,  and  the  latter  scored.  This 
intelligent  play  won  the  game. 

JOHN  HEISMAN 

Rice  Institute,  formerly  of  Georgia 
Tech 

SOME  writer  of  sports  coined  a  happy 
phrase  to  describe  the  three  ways  an 
attacking  team  may  advance  the  ball 
from  a  scrimmage:  (1)  by  throwing  a 
forward  pass;  (2)  by  running  with  the 
ball;  (3)  by  kicking  the  ball.  He  called 
it  the  "triple  threat."  This  phrase 
makes  it  easier  for  me  to  explain  a  play 
that  gave  me  a  great  thrill  during  the 
game  between  Georgia  Tech  and  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  (Auburn), 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1915. 

When  Tech  advanced  to  Auburn's 
thirty-five-yard  line,  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  a  score,  we  sent  in  a  substitute 
back,  a  more  or  less  untried  sophomore 
named  Ernie  Strupper,  a  slim  youth 
weighing  149  pounds.  He  was  yet  to 
grow  into  the  165  pounds  he  attained 
by  his  senior  year. 

We  sent  him  in  because  he  could  run 
well,  and  the  play  we  proposed  called 
for  fleetness  of  foot.  Later,  especially 
in  the  match  in  which  Tech  defeated 
Pennsylvania,  40  to  0,  he  convinced  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  ground- 
gainers  that  ever  lived  in  running  with 
the  ball. 

On  his  first  play  against  Auburn, 
Strupper  ran  around  the  end  for  fifteen 
yards  until  forced  out  of  bounds.  To 
give  him  a  rest  for  another  run,  the 
quarter  sent  another  back  through  for 
a  line  buck  with  negligible  results. 

Then  came  the  signal  for  Strupper 
to  try  a  run  through  tackle.  Tech  cov- 
ered up  its  real  intention  by  spreading 
its  line  across  the  field.  This  formation 
compelled  the  Auburn  players  also  to 
spread  out  and  led  them  to  look  for  any 
one  of  the  three  options  in  a  triple 
threat,  a  run,  a  pass,  or  a  try  for  goal 
only  fifteen  yards  away.  Tech  went 
through  all  the  motions,  excepting 
throwing  the  ball,  of  making  a  forward 
pass. 

Strupper,  instead  of  passing,  ran 
through  the  Auburn  tackle  for  a  touch- 
down.    His  teammates  gave  him  ex- 


cellent interference.  He  dodged  and 
twisted  and  slipped  past  the  rival  sec- 
ondary defense.  In  covering  the  fifteen 
yards  from  where  he  started  from  the 
line  of  scrimmage,  he  zigzagged  his  way 
over  at  least  thirty  yards.  Plotted  on 
a  diagram,  his  course  outlined  a  capital 
S  and  several  other  strange  shorthand 
hooks  and  a  final  dot  where  he  touched 
the  ball  down.  Tech  won  6  to  0.  The 
triple  threat  is  high  strategy,  and 
strategy  is  the  soul  of  football. 

CHARLES  MORAN 

Bucknell,  formerly  of  Centre  College 

CENTRE  COLLEGE  had  the  ball  on 
Harvard's  thirty-five-yard  line.  As 
the  teams  lined  up  I  heard  the  signal 
for  a  play  that  we  had  rehearsed  and 
practiced  for  many  hours  at  Danville, 
Kentucky. 

McMillin  was  to  £arry  the  ball  on  an 
off-tackle  play,  a  straight  football  at- 
tack with  just  enough  deception  and 
interference  to  hide  our  intention  from 
our  rivals. 

As  a  coach  I  knew  that  if  McMillin 
was  to  succeed  in  breaking  through  he 
needed  the  co-operation  of  the  other  ten 
players  on  the  team.  Each  man  had 
to  take  care  of  a  rival.  Each  man  had 
to  be  prepared  to  follow  through  the 
play  to  completion. 

It  was  a  tense  moment.  The  year 
before,  1920,  Harvard  had  defeated  us 
31  to  14,  and  here  we  were  in  1921  back 
again  in  the  stadium  trying  to  conquer 
an  eleven  that  had  not  been  defeated 
in  five  years.  Centre,  a  little  college 
with  a  student  enrollment  of  287,  was 
trying  to  accomplish  a  feat  that  Yale, 
Princeton  and  other  colleges  had  failed 
to  accomplish  in  five  years. 

The  first  two  periods  passed  without 
a  score.  Then  in  the  third  period  came 
our  chance.  As  the  center  snapped  the 
ball  back  to  McMillin,  eleven  youths  in 
red  jerseys  charged  into  eleven  youths 
in  white  and  gold  jerseys. 

"Watch  Bo  McMillin!"  cried  the  Har- 
vard stands. 

The  play  went  off  perfectly.  Each 
Centre  man  did  his  part.  The  ten  men 
made  it  possible  by  their  blocking  and 
interference,  especially  that  of  Red 
Roberts,  for  McMillin  to  break  through 
and  make  the  only  touchdown  of  the 
game. 


Those  who  shouted  a  warning  for  the 
Harvard  team  to  watch  McMillin  should 
have  advised  them  to  watch  the  entire 
Centre  eleven.  The  eleven  men  play- 
ing together  enabled  McMillin  to  get 
away  for  a  thirty-five-yard  run. 

That  play  gave  me  my  greatest  satis- 
faction— that  of  a  teacher  who  sees  his 
pupils  execute  an  attack  just  as  it  was 
taught  to  them. 

KNUTE  ROCKNE 

Notre  Dame 

THE  play  I  consider  the  most  intel- 
ligently executed  occurred  in  a 
game  between  Notre  Dame  and  the 
University  of  Indiana  at  Indianapolis 
in  1920. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  period  Indiana 
led  10  to  0.  When  the  fourth  period 
opened,  Notre  Dame  had  possession  of 
the  ball  on  its  rival's  one-yard  line.  On 
the  first  play  Gipp  went  over  for  a 
touchdown  and  kicked  the  goal,  making 
the  score  Indiana  10,  Notre  Dame  7. 

Fourteen  minutes  later,  in  the  fourth 
period,  with  less  than  sixty  seconds 
before  the  whistle  would  blow  to  end 
the  contest,  the  score  had  not  changed. 

Once  more  Notre  Dame  had  worked 
the  ball  to  Indiana's  one-yard  line. 
Three  times  had  Notre  Dame  assaulted 
the  Indiana  line  in  an  effort  to  make 
ten  yards,  and  three  times  had  Indiana 
held.  Now  it  was  the  fourth  down  and 
Notre  Dame's  last  chance  to  break 
through  for  one  yard  and  victory. 

The  Indiana  players  dug  their  toes 
into  the  ground  and  braced  for  the 
charge  they  knew  must  come.  The 
secondary  defense  kept  their  eyes  open 
for  a  forward  pass  or  an  end  run. 

Joe  Brandy,  Notre  Dame  quarter- 
back, called  for  a  quarterback  sneak 
play,  whereupon  George  Gipp,  left  half- 
back, turned  his  face  away  from  the 
crouching  Indiana  line  and  cried  out  in 
a  loud  voice: 

"Wait  a  minute,  Joe!  My  headgear's 
caught  and  I  can't  get  my  breath.  Wait 
till  I  pull  it  off!" 

As  Gipp  proceeded  to  remove  his 
headgear,  the  Indiana  players  relaxed 
and  raised  their  eyes  to  watch  him. 

Brandy,  standing  about  a  yard  from 
the  center,  simulated  a  yawning  and  a 
sleepy  man  stretching  out  his  arms. 

As  Gipp  finished  the  last  word  of  the 


By  1913  the  wriggling-mass  type  of  football  was  fairly  well  headed  for  the  discard.  The  man  with  the  ball  here  is  a 
redoubtable  Carlisle  Indian,  about  to  end  a  long  run  against  Dartmouth  at  the  New  York  Polo  Grounds.  The 
Indians  won,  35-10.    If  something  had  happened  to  prevent  this,  her  last  game  of  the  season,  Dartmouth  would  have 

been  the  1913  champion,  as  she  had  not  lost  a  game 
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The  great  open  spaces  of  modern  football.  A  Notre  Dame  player  is  headed  for  the  Army's  goal  over  the  same 
ground  as  is  shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  three.    This  was  in  1921,  by  which  time  the  open  game  had  become 

a  reality.    Notre  Dame  won,  28-0 


sentence,  the  center  snapped  the  ball 
to  Brandy  and  the  whole  Notre  Dame 
line,  from  end  to  end,  charged,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  against  the  Indiana  play- 
ers. 

Brandy  held  on  to  the  ball,  took  two 
steps  and  fell  forward  for  the  winning 
touchdown. 

W.  W.  ROPER 

Princeton 

ONE  of  the  most  spectacular  plays  I 
ever  witnessed  occurred  in  one  of 
the  greatest  games  ever  played,  the  in- 
tersectional  contest  at  Chicago  in  1922 
between  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Princeton.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
period  Chicago,  mainly  through  the  aid 
of  the  line-plunging  of  John  Thomas, 
led  us  18  to  7. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  fourth  quar- 
ter started,  Princeton  found  itself  in 
possession  of  the  ball  backed  up  to  its 
own  one-yard  line.  The  Princeton  backs 
lined  up  in  kick  formation  behind  their 
own  goal  line. 

"Princeton's  going  to  kick,"  a  spec- 
tator said. 

"Princeton's  got  to  kick,"  commented 
another. 

Certainly  a  kick  was  the  orthodox 
thing  to  do.  Yet  Princeton  doesn't  al- 
ways play  orthodox  football.  Once 
football  teams  practiced  the  axiom: 
"Always  fall  on  the  ball.  Never  try  to 
pick  up  a  fumbled  football." 

This  axiom  wasn't  heeded  by  Sam 
White  of  Princeton  in  1911.  By  pick- 
ing up  a  blocked  kick,  instead  of  fall- 
ing on  the  ball,  he  beat  Harvard  by 
running  ninety-five  yards  to  a  touch- 
down, and  two  weeks  later,  by  picking 
up  a  fumble,  he  beat  Yale  by  running 
sixty  yards  to  a  touchdown. 

At  Chicago,  in  1922,  Princeton 
smashed  another  precedent.  Cleaves, 
Princeton  fullback,  dropped  back  and, 
feinting  a  kick,  threw  a  long  forward 


pass  to  Gorman,  who  ran  to  his  forty- 
five-yard  line  before  he  was  tackled. 
The  Chicago  players,  expecting  a  punt, 
had  rushed  in  to  block  the  kick,  and 
were  entirely  taken  off  their  guard. 

This  break  in  the  luck  started  the 
Tigers  on  their  way  to  victory.  It 
raised  their  morale  and  lowered  the 
morale  of  the  enemy.  In  the  center  of 
the  field,  Gray  of  Princeton  picked  up 
a  fumble  and  ran  for  a  touchdown, 
making  the  score  18  to  14.  Crum  made 
the  third  touchdown  and  Princeton 
won,  21  to  18. 

At  the  whistle  of  this  terrific  game, 
Princeton  had  just  stopped  John 
Thomas  two  feet  from  the  goal  line. 
It  was  a  great  game,  and  that  forward 
pass  from  behind  the  line  started  the 
Princeton  rally  that  ended  in  victory. 

ANDY  SMITH 

University  of  California 

I HAVE  coached  in  the  East,  the 
Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  during  which  time  I  have  seen 
many  thrilling  football  plays,  but  I  had 
to  wait  until  New  Year's  Day,  1921,  at 
the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses 
East  versus  West  contest  to  receive  the 
supreme  thrill. 

That  happened  when  Brick  Muller, 
end  on  the  University  of  California 
eleven,  threw  a  forward  pass  to  his 
mate,  Brodie  Stephens,  behind  the  Ohio 
State  goal  line  fifty-five  yards  away  as 
the  meadow  lark  flies.  It  was  a  mar- 
velous piece  of  workmanship,  consider- 
ing distance,  accuracy,  timing  and  the 
calibre  of  our  rivals. 

Ohio  State,  as  champions  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  accepted  an  invitation  to  play 
California,  champions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Since  1915,  when  California 
abandoned  English  rugby,  the  Golden 
Bears  had  been  playing  the  American 
game. 

Just  before  Muller  wrapped  his  No. 


9J/z  hand  around  the  ball  to  make  his 
record  heave,  California  led  7  to  0, 
and  had  possession  of  the  ball  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  The  quarter  sig- 
nalled for  a  series  play.  That  is,  one 
signal  sufficed  for  two  or  more  plays  to 
be  executed  in  rapid  succession. 

First  came  a  plunge  through  the  line, 
and  the  back  carrying  the  ball,  acting 
as  center,  covered  the  ball  as  the  other 
California  players  lined  up  around  him 
and  snapped  it  into  play.  A  back 
caught  the  ball  and  bluffed  an  end  run 
by  taking  four  or  five  steps  forward. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  actors  in 
the  drama  were  coming  on  the  stage. 
Stephens  was  running  down  the  field 
apparently  going  nowhere.  They  tell 
me  that  an  Ohio  State  player  shouted 
at  him:  "Hey,  where  are  you  going? 
Don't  run  away!  Come  on  back  and 
be  sociable!" 

Muller,  who  had  dropped  back  fifteen 
yards  from  the  line  of  scrimmage  while 
the  first  play  of  the  series  was  under 
way,  received  a  rugby  pass  from  the 
back  who  bluffed  the  end  run.  Brick 
drew  back  his  freckled  paw  and  heaved 
the  ball  through  the  climate  into  the 
outstretched  hands  of  Stephens  behind 
the  rival  goal  line.  That  toss  cinched 
the  game,  which  the  California  Golden 
Bears  won  28  to  0. 

A.  A.  STAGG 

University  of  Chicago 

ONE  of  the  greatest  plays  I  ever  saw 
was  the  day  in  1904  that  Walter 
Eckersall  of  Chicago  ran  105  yards  for 
a  touchdown  from  a  kickoff  against 
Wisconsin.  That  was  a  remarkable  run 
by  a  remarkable  player. 

The  feat  has  been  discussed  so  much 
that  I  will  go  back  to  1891  when  Amer- 
ican rugby  football  was  definitely  break- 
ing away  from  English  rugby,  and  tell 
of  another  lone  run  made  by  Dr.  Seerley 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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"America  for  Americans" 

By  James  S.  Hearst 


WE  were  sitting  by  the  fireplace 
at  the  club  the  other  night. 
Somebody  started  on  the  im- 
migration question  and  we 
all  took  hold  with  avidity.  After  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  John  Phelps,  a 
hard-headed  financier  and  a  bully,  took 
his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  snarled, 
"Well,  by  God,  I  say  keep  America  for 
Americans  and  shut  the  gates  on  all 
that  foreign  trash.  What's  the  good  in 
letting  in  all  those  old-country  people? 
You  can't  teach  'em  anything  and  they 
mingle  with  us  and  by  God  they  .  .  .  . 

they  " 

"They  contaminate  us,  eh,  Phelps?" 
broke  in  Bickly.  We  smiled  at  the  idea 
of  anyone  contaminating  Phelps.  "But 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  nationalities  that  compose  the 
American  nation?"  went  on  Bickly,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Phelps.  "Don't  you 
know  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  a 
pure  American,' so  far  as  blood  is  con- 
cerned? Except  the  American  In- 
dian," he  added  sadly,  "and  he  can't 
even  be  a  citizen  in  his  own  country. 
America  has  been  settled  by  every 
civilized  nation  under  the  sun,  so  when 
you  talk  of  America  for  Americans  it's 
just  talk." 

"No,"  said  a  voice  from  the  corner. 
Westcott,  a  new  member,  was  speak- 
ing. "It  isn't  just  talk.  America  for 
Americans  is  a  mighty  good  slogan  if 
it  is  taken  in  the  right  spirit.  We  send 
our  ships  to  get  foreign  people;  our 
steel  manufacturers  and  our  mine  own- 
ers beg  them  to  come;  we  point  out  to 
them  the  glorious  futures  to  be  made 
in  America,  and  when  they  get  here 
what  do  we  do?  We  let  them  drop.  We 
ignore  them  as  though,  as  Phelps  inti- 
mated, they  might  contaminate  us.  If 
we  are  going  to  allow  those  people  to 
enter  our  United  States  of  America  we 
should  take  the  added  responsibility  of 
making  them  into  good  Americans. 
That  is  America  for  Americans  in  the 
right  sense." 


SOMEBODY  clapped  and  said, 
"Bravo,  go  ahead."  We  were  all  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  Westcott  speak 
so  earnestly.  He  was  one  of  those  silent 
chaps  that  never  say  much.  We  all 
liked  him  but  nobody  knew  much  about 
him.  We  kept  still,  hoping  he  would 
give  Phelps  a  deserved  reproof.  Then 
he  said,  "If  you  fellows  don't  mind  I'd 
like  to  tell  a  story  that  is  true  and  that 
exactly  illustrates  the  point  I  want  to 
make."  There  was  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval.   So  Westcott  began: 

"About  the  year  1910  a  German  by 
the  name  of  Jacob  Schonberg  emi- 
grated to  this  country  and  settled  in 
Illinois.  A  son  Karl,  who  came  with 
him,  was  all  the  family  he  had  for  his 
wife,  daughter  and  another  son  had 
recently  died  in  Berlin  during  a  typhus 
epidemic.  Schonberg  was  a  man  about 
sixty  years  of  age  and  Karl  was  a 
bright  looking  chap  of  fourteen.  They 
rented  a  farm  and  settled  down. 

"At  first  they  had  a  hard  time,  not 
being  used  to  our  ways  of  farming. 
But  Karl  was  a  smart  boy  and  easily 


picked  up  the  language  and  our  up-to- 
date  way  of  doing  things.  He  soon 
made  acquaintances  and  friends  among 
the  neighbors,  but  his  father  rarely 
left  the  farm  and  made  no  progress  in 
that  direction.  The  older  Schonberg 
was  sensitive  to  the  indifference  of  the 
neighbors  and  somewhat  fearful  of  be- 
ing ridiculed.  Upon  Karl  he  lavished 
the  deep  affection  of  a  great  and  loving 
heart.  He  helped  his  son  in  the  fields, 
but  his  especial  care  and  pride  was  the 
garden,  which  was  the  best  for  miles 
around.  He  never  acquired  much  skill 
in  handling  a  plow  but  he  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  his  use  of  a  hoe. 

"The  owner  of  the  Schonberg's  farm, 
whom  we  may  call  Benson,  was  a  big 
frog  in  a  little  puddle  and  very  intol- 
erant toward  his  new  tenants.  He 
bullied  and  ragged  them  and  made 
things  generally  lisagreeable.  Why 
they  never  resented  his  treatment  and 
moved  elsewhere  I  can't  say.  Perhaps 
they  thought  they  had  a  good  farm  and 
didn't  want  to  give  it  up,  but  more 
probably  they  thought  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  landlords  to  mistreat  ten- 
ants and  that  moving  wouldn't  help. 


"rpjjEY  were  industrious,  and  four 

1  years  later  they  surprised  every- 
one by  buying  eighty  acres  and  building 
a  small  house  on  it.  The  farm  they 
bought  adjoined  the  one  that  they  had 
rented  of  Benson,  and  he  seemed  still 
to  delight  in  causing  them  trouble. 
Once  the  Schonberg  pigs  got  into  Ben- 
son's cornfield  and  he  made  a  great 
fuss  about  the  damage  done  and 
threatened  suit.  However,  he  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  court,  for  the 
next  morning  Karl  came  to  his  office 
and,  without  a  word,  paid  the  sum 
asked  by  Benson.  Another  time  Ben- 
son insisted  that  the  fence  which  di- 
vided the  two  farms  encroached  on  his 
land.  He  had  the  field  surveyed,  know- 
ing that  if  Jacob's  fence  was  set  over 
too  far  the  surveyor's  bill  and  the  ex- 
pense of  moving  the  fence  would  have 
to  be  met  by  the  Schonberg's.  To  his 
chagrin  the  fence  was  found  to  be  the 
other  way  and  he  was  forced  to  set  it 
right.  Benson  was  grealy  angered  at 
this  and  swore  vengeance  on  'those 
damn  Germans.' 

"By  this  time  the  war  had  been  go- 
ing on  several  years,  but  the  busy 
people  in  our  section  had  paid  little  at- 
tention to  it.  Then  came  the  Lusitania 
disaster  and  subsequently  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  The 
lethargic  town  near  which  the  Schon- 
bergs  lived  woke  suddenly  from  its 
sleep.  Liberty  Bond  drives  were  or- 
ganized, Red  Cross  societies  formed 
and  ....  well  you  all  remember. 

"The  Schonbergs  were  not  molested 
until  somebody  remembered  that  they 
were  Germans  and  had  not  subscribed 
to  the  First  Liberty  Loan.  A  group 
of  men  went  to  see  Jacob  and  explain 
the  need  for  money.  They  tried  to 
appeal  to  his  patriotism.  'It's  for  your 
country'  they  said. 

"  'My  country?'  said  Jacob  in  a 
puzzled  way. 


"  "Sure,"  said  one  of  the  men,  'you're 
an  American,  aren't  you?' 

"Jacob  shook  his  head. 

"  'Well,  by  gosh,  I'll  bet  he's  never 
taken  out  his  papers!'  exclaimed  a 
committeeman,  then  to  Jacob,  'Are  you 
naturalized?' 

"'No,'  replied  Jacob  more  puzzled 
than  ever,  'I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.' 

"'Well,  I'll  be  damned!'  chorused 
the  committee. 

"Three  Liberty  Loan  drives  went  by 
without  any  assistance  from  Jacob, 
and  then  Benson,  now  serving  on  the 
draft  board,  decided  to  stir  things  up  a 
little.  He  demanded  that  Jacob  and 
Karl  be  interned  as  enemy  aliens.  He 
also  tried  to  organize  some  of  the 
young  fellows  into  a  kind  of  vigilance 
committee  and  give  old  Jacob  a  scare. 
But  nothing  came  of  either  of  these 
attempts,  first  because  the  Schonbergs 
had  done  nothing  to  invite  the  suspicion 
of  the  War  Department,  and  second  be- 
cause the  young  chaps  respected  Karl 
too  much. 

"A  few  weeks  later  old  Jacob,  dressed 
in  a  queerly-cut  wrinkled  black  suit, 
came  to  town  and  went  directly  to  the 
office  of  the  draft  board.  Benson  was 
there  alone.  He  saw  the  old  man 
enter,  but  made  him  wait  in  nervous 
agony,  and  then  suddenly,  'What  do 
you  want?' 

"Old  Jacob  cleared  his  throat,  'My 
poy,'  he  began  huskily,  'my  poy  he 
vants  to  enlist  und  I  can't  hardly  tink 
about  it.  Is  der  something  he  could  en- 
list for  vere  he  don't  half  to  fight?' 

"Benson  growled,  'Might  enlist  as  a 
stretcher-bearer,  they're  non-combat- 
ants.' 

"'Is  it  ...  is  it  ..  .  dangerous?' 
asked  old  Jacob  timidly. 


"I  T ERE  was  Benson's  chance,  'Dan- 

ll  gerous?  Hell,  yes!'  he  said, 
maliciously.  'They  all  shoot  at  'em,' 
and  he  watched  with  satisfaction  the 
tears  gather  in  Jacob's  eyes  as  he 
turned  away. 

"The  next  day  Karl  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  infantry  and  two  weeks 
later  he  was  in  camp. 

"Old  Jacob,  left  alone,  was  kept  busy 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 
Every  morning  at  ten  o'clock  he  was  at 
the  mail  box  waiting  to  see  if  there  was 
any  word  from  'my  poy  Karl,'  and  he 
was  rarely  disappointed. 

"Six  months  passed  and  Karl  came 
home  on  leave.  Old  Jacob  was  proud 
as  a  peacock  of  his  soldier  son,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  be  proud,  for  Karl 
was  a  fine  looking  chap  in  olive  drab. 

"Then  Karl's  division  was  ordered 
overseas  and  old  Jacob,  more  bent  and 
with  his  face  more  lined,  came  to  town 
to  announce  the  fact  and  to  give  fifty 
dollars  to  the  Red  Cross.  After  a  let- 
ter from  Karl  he  gave  an  additional 
fifty  dollars  to  the  Salvation  Army  and 
when  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  Drive 
came  on  he  bought  two  one  hundred 
dollar  bonds,  'one  for  me  und  one  for 
my  poy,  Karl.' 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Varennes : 
Prize 
of  Two 
Divisions 


On  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Varennes  (above)  which  was  captured  jointly  by  the  28th  and  35th  Divisions  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1918,  has  now  arisen  the  trim  town  pictured  in  the  lower  photograph.    This  view  is  across  the  Aire  River, 
which  at  this  point  formed  the  boundary  of  the  divisional  sectors 


THE  town  of  Varennes,  situated 
on  the  Aire  River  just  east  of 
the  Argonne  Forest,  was  a  joint 
prize  of  two  American  divisions 
during  the  first  day  of  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  offensive  six  years  ago.  The 
official  reports  of  both  the  28th  Division, 
composed  entirely  of  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  and  the  35th  Divi- 
sion, whose  members  were  from  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas,  refer  to  the  taking 
of  Varennes.  This  is  readily  under- 
standable when  it  is  explained  that  the 
town  is  well  spread  on  both  banks  of 
the  Aire  River,  which  at  this  point  was 
the  boundary  line  of  the  sectors  of  these 
two  divisions.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  units  of  both  divisions  to 
operate  and  plenty  of  work  to  do  before 
their  common  efforts  cleared  the  ruins 


of  the  town  of  all  its  enemy  occupants. 

The  28th  and  35th  Divisions,  with 
the  77th  Division,  formed  the  First 
Corps,  which  was  on  the  extreme  left 
flank  of  the  forty-kilometer  front  of  the 
American  First  Army  extending  from 
the  Argonne  Forest  to  the  Meuse  River. 
The  problem  of  this  corps  was  to  clear 
the  Argonne  Forest,  the  valley  of  the 
Aire  and  the  heights  of  the  eastern 
valley  wall  of  this  stream.  The  77th 
Division  was  assigned  a  sector  leading 
through  the  Forest;  the  28th  at  its 
right  was  to  clear  the  edges  of  the 
Forest  and  force  the  enemy  from  the 
Aire  valley,  while  the  35th,  holding  the 
eastern  sector  of  the  corps  advance,  was 
to  move  forward  along  the  heights  east 
of  the  river. 

The  28th  Division  at  the  jump-off  on 


the  morning  of  September  26th  met 
with  stiff  resistance,  as  its  course  lay 
between  enemy  fire  from  the  edges  of 
the  Forest  and  from  the  heights  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Aire.  Vauquois  Hill 
and  the  village  of  Vauquois  fell  to  the 
35th  Division  without  serious  opposi- 
tion. The  advance  of  both  these  divi- 
sions was  greatly  retarded  because  of 
dense  fogs  rising  from  the  Aire  and 
Buanthe  Rivers  which  made  liaison  ex- 
tremely difficult  between  the  adjoining 
sectors  and  between  units  in  each  divi- 
sion. The  resistance  gradually  stiffened 
before  the  advance  of  the  35th,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 26th  that  the  town  of  Varennes  was 
captured. 

The  left  flank  of  the  35th  Division 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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LjiOR  God  and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the 
■*■  following  purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to 
foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Great 
War;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  commu- 
nity, state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy ;  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness. — Preamble  to  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion. 

The  Objective 

A BRITISH  historian  of  the  war — John  Buchan — calls 
the  Argonne  "a  desperate  country."  Some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  veterans,  looking  back  at  this 
season  to  the  supreme  struggle  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  inaugu- 
rated just  six  years  ago  this  week,  will  agree  with  him. 
The  Argonne  was  a  desperate  country,  and  the  winning  of 
it  called  more  men  than  America  had  ever  thrown  into 
battle  in  her  history.  By  so  much,  certainly,  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  campaign  may  safely  be  called  the  greatest  feat 
of  arms  in  our  military  annals. 

Comparisons  are  never  so  odious  as  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  severity  of  battles.  In  the  heat  of  combat  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  will  perform  just  as  great  feats  of  prowess 
in  an  unimportant  skirmish  as  in  a  struggle  that  is  decid- 
ing the  fates  of  nations  and  of  ideas.  The  brave  man  (and 
that  usually  means  the  ordinary  man  in  a  critical  situation) 
can  do  so  much  and  no  more — as  one  individual.  To  ap- 
praise, therefore,  the  expenditure  of  valor  and  effort  in 
battle,  it  seems  reasonable  to  multiply  the  unit  of  those 
qualities  by  the  number  of  men  engaged.  The  formula  is 
so  much  cold  mathematics — but  much  of  war  always  is  cold 
mathematics  and  no  more. 

Even  so,  the  bare  statistics  of  masses  of  men  engaged 
may  not  necessarily  form  a  safe  index  of  the  importance 
of  a  battle.  "What  were  they  there  for?"  the  student  of 
history  may  reasonably  ask.  "What  did  they  accomplish, 
and  of  what  importance  was  it?" 

In  the  instance  of  the  Battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  the 
answer  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  The  American  Armies 
were  there  to  break  down  German  resistance  at  a  point 
where,  if  that  resistance  did  break  down,  Germany  would 
no  longer  count  as  a  power  in  the  field. 

That  was  the  problem.  The  solution  may  be  read  in 
any  newspaper  of  November  11,  1918. 

Big-Time  Bootlegging 

PASSAGE  of  a  law  does  not  automatically  put  an  end 
to  the  condition  for  the  suppression  of  which  the  law 
is  enacted.  Murder  and  highway  robbery  are  practices 
which  are  rigorously  frowned  upon,  yet  men  continue  to 
die  violent  deaths  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  men  and 
to  surrender  their  watches  at  the  behest  of  individuals 
equipped  with  ugly  shooting  instruments.  Prohibition  of 
intoxicating  liquors  has  not  altogether  prohibited — neither 
has  prohibition  of  bigamy,  forgery,  counterfeiting  and  other 
not-so-innocent  pastimes. 

As  a  democratic  people,  and  therefore  the  framers  and 
enforcers  of  our  own  laws,  we  are  somewhat  prone  to 
regard  an  evil  as  corrected  once  we  have  tacked  an  official 
thou-shalt-not  in  front  of  its  name.  This  is  because  the 
majority  of  us  are  pretty  consistently  law-abiding — we  may 
complain,  for  instance,  about  our  taxes,  but  we  pay  them. 

When  the  new  immigration  bill  was  finally  enacted, 
many  American  citizens  who  had  been  viewing  the  situa- 
tion with  alarm  sat  back  and  breathed  sighs  of  content. 
It  was  all  fixed.  The  immigration  problem  was  settled. 
No  vast  influx  of  unassimilable  foreigners.     Now  we  had 


a  chance  to  Americanize  those  already  within  our  borders. 

A  pleasant  prospect,  but  a  somewhat  inaccurate  one. 
The  bootlegging  of  aliens  has  developed  into  an  enterprise 
which,  considering  the  risks  involved  and  the  profit  accru- 
ing, makes  the  bootlegger  of  liquor  appear  like  a  small-time 
gold  -  brick  salesman.  There  are  certain  physical  facts 
about  our  country  which  no  law  can  change,  and  among 
them  are  a  combined  sea-and-land  frontier  some  ten  thou- 
sand miles  in  extent.  Not  everywhere  along  this  frontier 
is  it  possible  for  an  immigrant  to  come  among  us  conveni- 
ently, but  there  are  plenty  of  points  at  which  he  may  be 
smuggled  across  with  comparative  ease. — and  at  consider- 
able expense  to  himself. 

And  the  expense  to  us  as  a  nation  is  by  no  means 
negligible.  Naturally  anything  approximating  exact  sta- 
tistics it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  but  that  the  number  of 
smuggled  aliens  is  formidable  is  conceded.  The  penalties 
are  severe,  but  the  rewards  are  heavy. 

What  is  the  answer?  There  is  a  limit  to  the  effective- 
ness with  which  we  can  patrol  ten  thousand  miles  of  border. 
At  all  events,  the  problem  is  one  which  is  certain  to  receive 
Congressional  attention  next  winter.    It  deserves  it. 

Personal  Correspondence 

THE  following  is  from  a  personal  letter  written  to  a 
Legionnaire  friend  by  a  Legionnaire  member  of  Con- 
gress. The  writer  of  the  letter  was  a  patient  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  at  Washington,  getting  the  regulation  treat- 
ment for  recurrence  of  disability  due  to  wounds  received  in 
battle : 

My  experience  at  Walter  Reed  has  been  much  like  it  was 
in  the  hospitals  in  France  in  that  1  could  move  around,  meet 
patients  and  approximate  their  situation,  and  to  some  extent 
analyze  their  feelings.  I  have  found  the  same  situation  that  you 
would  find  in  any  hospital,  namely,  complaints  perhaps  founded 
on  fact  but  not  expressed,  and  men  given  wonderful  treatment 
who  did  not  appreciate  it. 

I  have  found  a  class  of  people,  unheralded  and  unsung,  who 
have  given  the  disabled  very  much,  and  I  assume  that  the  situa- 
tion must  exist  in  every  Veterans  Bureau  hospital.  At  Walter 
Reed  I  find  a  certain  type  of  woman,  sometimes  the  wife  or  the 
mother  of  a  deceased  soldier,  or,  again,  a  woman  whose  patriotism 
has  outlived  the  war  hysteria  period,  who  gives  the  same  service 
today  as  she  did  in  1917,  1918  and  1919.  , 

I  find  that  the  Keith  Vaudeville  Circuit  gives  at  Walter  Reed, 
every  Thursday  afternoon,  exactly  the  same  program  as  it  gives 
in  its  Washington  and  New  York  theatres.  To  verify  this  I 
attended  one  entertainment  at  the  hospital  and  went  to  town 
that  evening  and  bought  a  seat  at  the  theatre.  This  work  in- 
volves a  serious  discomfort  for  the  performers,  who  squeeze  their 
hospital  show  in  between  a  matinee  and  an  evening  performance 
in  town. 

The  outstanding  impression  that  I  have,  and  will  take  away 
from  this  hospital,  is  that  a  great  many  considerate  people  on 
the  outside  have  not  forgotten  the  men  who  bore  and  still  bear 
the  real  burdens  of  a  war  which  so  many  already  have  put  out 
of  their  minds. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Weekly  to  present  the  roster 
of  these  generous  friends  of  the  disabled  veteran,  to  thank 
each  of  these  considerate  people  separately,  so  this  letter  is 
published  as  one  soldier's  thanks  which  speaks  for  all. 

<Z6 

After  all,  goldfish  were  the  first  globe  girdlers. 
&>S  &6 

In  the  case  of  a  motorist  at  a  grade  crossing  life  is  not 
what  he  makes  it  but  if  he  makes  it. 

&6  &6  &8 

This  campaign  has  brought  forth  the  usual  number  of 
silver-tongued  orators,  who  again  demonstrate  that  silence 
is  golden. 
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Catalina  Shoots  the  Works 


Something  phoney  about  this  bull,  you'll  say.  His  fore  and  hind  quarters  don't  seem  to  syn- 
chronize, and  that  left  front  hoof  more  than  gives  the  game  away.  It's  all  part  of  the  big  peerade 
of  California  Legionnaires  and  their  friends  that  was  a  feature  of  the  annual  Catalina  Island 

excursion  this  past  summer 


BY  8  a.  m.  the  Legionnaires  began 
arriving  at  the  dock.  By  9:45 
a  large  excursion  steamer  was 
loaded  to  capacity,  and  pulled 
away  to  make  room  at  the  pier  for 
the  second  "transport."  Soon  she,  too, 
was  loaded,  and  sailed.  A  navy  vessel, 
likewise  carrying  Legionnaires,  made 
the  trip  in  record  time.  Everybody 
went  on  the  outing  who  could  get  away. 
And  a  pleasant  time  was — but  what 
was  this  affair? 

The  Third  annual  pilgrimage  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Council  of  The 
American  Legion. 

It's  one  of  the  large  events  of  the 
Legion  in  California  every  year,  now, 
this  pilgrimage  to  Catalina  Island. 
It's  a  stunt  worth  while  for  the  outfit 
wherever  there  are  enough  Legionnaires 
to  put  on  something  of  the  sort. 

Not  only  does  it  give  the  membership 
a  good  time,  but  also  it  boosts  mem- 
bership and  interests  in  active  work  a 
lot  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
hitherto  been  content  simply  to  pay 
their  dues  and  let  their  posts  run  them- 
selves. It  peps  up  the  whole  vicinity 
for  the  Legion,  and  gives  the  outfit  a 
zest  for  more  Legion  work,  more  Le- 
gion play  and  better  acquaintance  with 
everybody  else  in  the  Legion. 

It  all  started  three  years  ago,  when 
someone  or  other  got  the  idea  of  put- 
ting on  an  event  like  a  picnic,  only 
more  so.  Catalina  Island  is  just  a 
short  haul  by  steamer  from  Los  Angeles 
harbor.  It  is  the  logical  playground 
for  Southern  California,  just  as  is  Lake 
Minnetonka  for  the  people  of  Minneapo- 
lis, or  Niagara  Falls  for  those  of 
Buffalo. 

Why  rot  have  a  week-end  outing  at 


Catalina  Island,  instead  of  simply  a 
picnic  or  a  hurry-up  round  trip?  Some 
genius  asked  this  question — and  once 
it  had  been  asked,  nobody  could  think 
of  a  good  answer.  So  they  held  the 
outing. 

Now  the  annual  outing  has  become 
so  pleasant,  and  significant,  an  event 
that  it  seems  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
annual  convention. 

The  pilgrimage  starts  on  Saturday. 
The  Legionnaires  who  can  get  away  in 
time  take  the  first  boat,  around  9  or 
10  a.  m.  Other  boats  leave  during  the 
morning,  afternoon,  and  early  evening, 
so  that  no  matter  when  work  ends  for 
a  prospective  pilgrim  he  can  begin 
pilgriming  right  away,  with  very  little 
loss  of  time  waiting  for  connections. 

There  is  dancing  on  the  boats  going 
over.  And  once  they  get  ashore  on 
the  island,  the  fun  begins.  As  soon 
as  rooms  and  cottages  are  assigned, 
and  baggage  stowed  safely,  the  pilgrims 
scatter  to  whatever  pleasures  suit  their 
fancies.  They  can  swim  on  the  famous 
beach  of  Avalon.  They  can  make  the 
well-known  trip  in  glass-bottomed  boats 
to  view  the  marine  gardens.  They  can 
take  rowboats,  or  motor  boats.  They 
can  see  the  flying  fish.  Or  they  can 
obtain  a  place  in  one  of  the  two  speed 
boats  and  be  whisked  through  the« water 
at  a  speed  too  great  for  actual  sailing 
comfort. 

The  pilgrims  do  all  these.  The  town 
of  Avalon,  and  for  that  matter  the 
whole  island,  are  the  Legion's  for  the 
week-end.  Anywhere  from  1,500  to 
more  than  2,000  Legionnaires  and  their 
families  descend  on  Avalon  each  year — 
and  the  number  is  steadily  growing. 

The  entertainment  is  good — and,  per 


capita,  inexpensive.  Each  pilgrim  pays 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Council  of  the 
Legion  $4.85  for  the  transportation,  a 
dance,  a  room,  entertainment,  program, 
and  his  pro-rata  share  of  the  general 
expense.  Of  course  he  has  to  pay  for 
his  meals  besides  this — and  a  reduced 
rate  for  any  extra  amusements  he  may 
wish  to  take  in.  The  pilgrim  who  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  rid  of  $10  as  his 
total  expense,  including  the  $4.85,  is  a 
wanton  waster  of  money,  and  liable  to 
court  custody  as  a  spendthrift. 

It  is  purely  a  social  affair.  Anyone 
who  suggests  business,  or  a  business 
meeting,  is  immediately  deported  back 
to  Los  Angeles.  Everyone  has  come  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  as  many  Legionnaires  and  their 
families  as  possible.  The  affair  is  suc- 
cessful from  both  points  of  view. 


WHILE  the  pilgrimage  is  run  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Council,  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Los  Angeles 
Legionnaires.  In  the  first  place,  anj) 
Legionnaire  is  at  liberty  to  invite  just 
as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  wishes — 
and  the  more  he  brings,  the  better 
everyone  likes  it.  Of  course  there  is 
a  tendency  to  bring  only  families  and 
ex-service  men — for  the  pilgrimage  has 
a  strongly  military  flavor  which  is  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  in 
the  service. 

The  Los  Angeles  Legionnaires  this 
year  invited  the  posts  of  the  whole  state 
to  come  and  bring  their  friends.  To  he 
sure,  not  a  great  many  showed  up 
from  the  extreme  north  end  of  thf 
state — for  California  stretches  along 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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A  Personal  Page  by  Frederick  Palmer 

The  Things  That  Count 


I WONDER  if  two  or  three  of  my  correspondents  who  have 
thought  that  I  was  unfair  to  the  Germans  rejoice  more 
than  I  do  that  the  premiers  of  France  and  Germany 
shook  hands  at  the  London  conference  after  they  had  agreed 
to  the  Dawes  plan. 

The  clasp  was  not  exactly  spontaneous.  It  was  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  embraces  or  kisses  on  the  cheeks.  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  are  not  yet  quite  affectionate  enough  with  one 
another  for  that.  Premier  MacDonald  of  England  drew  the 
hands  of  the  two  statesmen  together. 

We  were  four  years  winning  the  war.  Six  years  elapsed 
after  the  war  before  even  that  kind  of  a  handshake  was  ex- 
changed between  the  ancient  enemies.  America's  added 
weight  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  We  fought  the  war  for 
civilization.  After  six  years  an  American  is  the  author  of  a 
plan  that  gives  civilization  a  chance  to  make  good. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  lot  of  time  has  been  wasted  and  that 
the  present  understanding  should  have  come  at  the  start. 
But  British,  French,  German  and  various  other  forms  of 
human  nature  compounded  of  self-interest,  racial  antipathies 
and  war  animosities  interfered.  Time  and  gradual  recognition 
of  facts  were  required  for  the  composure  of  differences  as  the 
situation  worked  itself  out. 

If  France  had  not  gone  into  the  Ruhr  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  now  have  the  Dawes  plan  in  operation.  At  the  time 
of  the  occupation  Germany  was  defaulting  on  all  payments 
and  Stinnes  controlled  German  policy.  Germany  had  suffered 
no  war  devastation  of  the  kind  that  brought  the  war  home  to 
France.  The  French  saw  no  guarantee  of  security  against 
Germany  except  a  strong  army.  They  thought  that  Germany 
was  secretly  arming  while  she  dodged  her  debts. 

France  insists  she  acted  under  her  treaty  rights  by  occu- 
pying the  Ruhr.  That  was  a  use  of  force  that  brought  matters 
to  a  head.  The  result  was  educational  on  both  sides.  Ger- 
many found  her  steel  business  paralyzed.  It  could  not  revive 
while  the  French  remained. 

Having  this  stranglehold  on  the  heart  of  German  munition- 
producing  power,  and  having  a  strong  army  and  alliances,  the 
French  people  were  recovering  from  their  fears.  But  the 
Ruhr  was  not  bringing  German  payments.  It  was  only  an 
expense. 

Both  sides  were  losers.  France  better  take  part  payments 
than  demand  all  and  get  nothing.  Germany  could  get  France 
out  of  the  Ruhr  only  by  coming  to  terms.  It  was  a  time  for 
compromises.  America,  the  neutral,  was  called  in  as  an  honest 
broker. 

T^HE  Allies  were  a  unit  to  end  the  stalemate.  Germany 
could   not  withstand  world  opinion.    France  could  not. 
Either  might  complain  the  plan  was  unfair — but  there  it  was 
as  the  only  hope. 

Refuse  the  plan  and  Europe  was  back  where  she  was. 
America  would  withdraw;  her  bankers  would  withdraw  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  the  investing  public  to  subscribe  to 
the  loan  which  Germany  must  have  in  order  to  put  the  plan 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  restore  stability  to  her  currency. 

But  the  German  Chancellor,  soon  after  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  French  premier,  told  his  people  that  Germany 
repudiated  the  war  guilt  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 


That  was  a.  sop  to  home  sentiment  upon  which  Ludendorff 
and  the  old  war-lord  crowd  play  to  keep  up  the  war-and- 
revenge  spirit. 

If  you  arc  going  to  look  into  a  Frenchman's  mind  it  is 
only  fair  also  to  look  into  a  German's  mind.  Although  to  the 
world  the  German  cause  is  personified  by  Kaiserism  invading 
Belgium,  the  mass  of  Germans  were  taught  by  their  leaders 
that  they  were  in  self-defense  against  a  ring  of  enemies  who  were, 
trying  to  crush  Germany.  The  German  people  were  in  wrong 
under  bad  advice  and  misinformation.  Other  peoples  have 
been.  They  have  had  to  pay  the  price.  So  Germany 
must. 

Hate  of  the  Germans  was  always  stronger  behind  the  lines 
than  with  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  Our  men  knew  that  it  was 
Kaiserism  that  had  brought  them  to  France.  Their  job  was 
to  free  the  world  of  its  blight.  The  quicker  they  licked  Heinie 
the  quicker  the  job  would  be  over.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  were 
fighting  to  free  the  Germans  themselves  as  well  as  ourselves 
from  Kaiserism. 

Once  Kaiserism  was  definitely  and  finally  out  our  quarrel 
with  the  German  people  was  over.  Kaiserism  is  now  out. 
The  republic  is  in.  The  thing  is  to  keep  Kaiserism  from 
returning.  Considering  Germany's  sixty  million  people  and 
the  enormous  power  she  exerted  in  the  war  there  is  no  danger 
from  a  militaristic  France  with  forty  million  people.  The 
danger  is  the  restoration  of  the  war-lord  system  in  Germany, 
which  would  be  as  bad  for  Germany  as  Louis  Napoleon  was 
for  France  or  George  HI  for  England. 

V'l/'HAT  the  French,  the  German  and  all  the  European  peoples 
need  is  peaceful  co-operation.  The  expert  plan  sup- 
plies the  method.  The  handshake,  although  grudgingly  given, 
is  the  symbol  of  co-operation.  France,  which  has  been  ac- 
cused of  militarism  of  the  same  type  under  Foch  and  Poineare 
as  Germany  under  her  war  lords,  is  not  blindly  following  her 
extremists. 

Although  the  streams  of  stricken  refugees  and  the  ruins  of 
their  villages  are  still  fresh  in  mind,  the  French  are  prepared 
to  evacuate  the  Ruhr  when  the  Dawes  plan  is  carried  out. 
That  is  going  a  long  way  for  a  Frenchman,  when  it  means 
releasing  a  strangle  military  hold  on  an  outnumbering  enemy 
whom  the  French  have  fought  for  a  thousand  years.  In  turn 
Germany  must  not  listen  to  the  hate  preaching  of  the  war-lord 
revenge  party  if  the  hands  that  MacDonald  clasped  are  not  to 
become  closed  fists. 

Whatever  the  politicians  may  foment,  whatever  selfish 
leaders  may  plot,  the  veterans  of  France  and  Germany  have 
this  in  common.  They  have  had  enough  of  war.  Another 
war  would  plunge  both  peoples  down  the  chute  to  final  ruin. 
This  and  the  common  desire  for  prosperity  are  the  surest  bases 
for  a  period  of  European  peace. 

The  world  needs  the  energy  and  brain  of  both  peoples,  and 
of  all  European  peoples  in  producing  more  goods,  increasing 
consumption  and  broadening  markets  in  an  era  of  world  well- 
being.  It  is  well  that,  the  agent-general  who  is  to  act  in  Ger- 
many to  help  her  back  to  prosperity  and  to  collect  her  pay- 
ments comes  from  the  country  which  lias  the  strains  of  all  the 
European  nations  in  its  blood  and  wants  none  of  the  European 
racial  animosities  to  recur  in  its  citizenship. 
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PRETTY  nearly  every  post  in  the 
Legion  has  had  the  experience 
— unprofitable  and  unpleasant — 
of  putting  on  some  sort  of  ac- 
tivity intended  to  make  money  which 
lost  money  instead.  Every  post  has  a 
measure  of  members  who  are  longer  on 
ambition  than  discretion.  Usually  these 
men  mean  well;  but  that  does  not  put 
the  money  back  into  the  post's  treasury 
after  a  disastrous  experiment. 

We  had  our  full  share  of  this  in 
Blanktown  Post  Number  Umpty-steen. 
I  am  not  going  to  disclose  who  I  am, 
or  where  our  post  is  located.  For  if  I 
did  I  could  not  come  right  out  in  meet- 
ing and  tell  the  story  of  what  happened 
to  us  in  all  its  baldness  of  detail.  Yet 
I  think  that  the  story  needs  to  be  told, 
because  it  may  help  some  other  posts 
to  get  on  top  of  this  problem  instead 
of  letting  the  problem  burden  them. 

To  be  quite  frank  about  it,  we  had 
in  the  post  a  large  number  of  members 
who  were  a  bit  young  in  spirit  if  not 
in  years.  And  then,  too,  we  had  our 
share  of  the  fellows  who  are  willing  to 
use  the  Legion  to  further  their  personal 
ends  if  they  think  they  can  get  away 
with  it. 

We  started  out  with  a  large  member- 
ship, back  in  1919.  And  we  held  it. 
But  we  found  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  large  membership  may  be 
quite  as  much  of  a  drawback  as  it  is 
an  advantage.  We  have  passed  through 
a  period,  since  then,  of  having  a  much 
smaller  membership;  we  are  now  set- 
ting about  the  task  of  rebuilding  the 
membership  to  its  former  size.  We  are 
ready  to  handle  the  problems  of  a  large 
post  intelligently,  where  previously  we 
could  not  manage  it.  But  more  of  that 
as  I  tell  my  story. 

Ours  is  a  factory  town  of  medium 
size.  And  at  first,  selling  tickets  to 
anything  sponsored  by  our  post  was  the 
easiest  thing  we  did.  Say  "American 
Legion"  to  anyone  and  he  would  dig 
down  into  his  pocket  for  $1  or  $2  or 
anything  within  reason.  The  town 
thought  well  of  us,  from  the  local  mer- 
chants and  heads  of  the  factories  down 
to  the  lowliest  sweeper  in  the  mills, 
just  arrived  from  Europe. 

We  put  on  a  good  many  entertain- 
ments. They  were,  in  general,  good  en- 
tertainments. People  got  their  money's 
worth,  and  we  made  some  money.  With 
a  large  post,  even  though  the  dues  were 
only  $3  a  year,  we  had  ample  funds 
and  the  best  of  prospects. 

Then  the  ambitious  boys  began  to  get 
in  their  deadly  work.    As  I  recall  it, 


<*T°9HE  accompanying  article  is  a  post  official's 
from  the  disease  of  debt.  Lopping  off  post 
is  rather  startling  surgery — a  method  that  would 
conditions.  But  the  author  of  this  article  has 
reduced  to  emaciated  convalescence,  is  now  climb- 
esting  regardless  of  possible  differences  of  opinion 


the  whole  thing  started  after  we  had 
put  on  a  boxing  match  one  Saturday 
night  pay  day.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
match,  with  good  boxers  from  the  near- 
est big  city.  And  the  post  cleared  $800 
on  the  show,  for  the  mill  hands,  their 
pockets  bulging,  turned  out  and  bought 
tickets  with  great  good  will. 

The  committee  which  had  run  off  the 
show  got  up  in  meeting  next  time  with 
chests  bulging  and  heads  expanded  to 
about  number  8%  hat  size.  And  in 
fairness  to  them,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  did  a  good  job  that  first  time. 
But  now  they  had  lost  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion. "We  want  to  put  on  a  really 
big  boxing  show,"  they  told  the  as- 
sembled members.  "This  time  we'll 
clear  at  least  $5,000  for  the  post." 

Some  of  us  slightly  older  heads  arose 
and  tried  to  point  out  that  it  was  a 
pretty  risky  thing,  in  an  organization 
with  resources  no  larger  than  ours,  to 
put  on  an  enterprise  which  would  be 
big  enough  to  earn  $5,000  if  it  suc- 
ceeded. "You  will  have  to  spend  at 
least  $4,500  to  put  on  your  show,"  Bill 
Moore  told  them.  "We  haven't  got 
anywhere  near  that  much  money  in  the 
treasury.  And  if  the  show  flops  we're 
in  over  our  heads." 


WHAT  do  you  mean,  'If  it  flops?'  " 
demanded  the  chairman  of  the 
athletic  committee.  "Don't  be  silly.  It 
isn't  going  to  flop.  And  here  is  where  the 
post  gets  its  $5,000  right  in  the  bank." 

Well,  we  fought  them  on  it.  We  did 
our  best  to  show  the  danger  of  anyone 
going  into  a  large  and  risky  business 
enterprise  on  a  small  amount  of  cash 
capital.  But  we  did  not  have  a  chance. 
The  boys  were  all  enthusiastic  after 
the  big  show  of  the  last  Saturday  night. 
They  voted,  by  a  clear  majority,  to  em- 
power the  committee  to  run  another 
show  according  to  its  best  judgment. 
These  ambitious  lads  are  always  canny 
enough   to   get  their   committees  ap- 


pointed with  the  fullest  power  to  act! 

The  next  boxing  show  was  almost  as 
ambitious  as  the  one  of  the  summer  of 
1923  in  Shelby,  Montana.  And  while 
none  of  our  local  banks  failed  as  a 
result,  when  we  had  finished  paying  for 
the  fancy  boxers  that  the  athletic  com- 
mittee had  imported  from  New  Orleans 
and  New  York  and  Minneapolis  and 
Denver  the  enterprise  had  lost  us  al- 
most exactly  $2,000.  Subtracting  $2,000 
loss  from  $800  previous  profit  left  us 
just  $1,200  out  of  pocket  as  a  result 
of  our  boxing  activities.  It  was  too 
much,  for  it  left  us  owing  money  to 
various  folks  around  town;  boxers,  you 
know,  get  cash  in  hand  before  they'll 
go  out  and  swing  a  fist. 

That  started  it.  You  see,  the  post 
now  needed  money  badly.  We  had 
previously  put  up  a  hut — not  a  big  one, 
but  we  had  intended  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  regular  income  according  to  well- 
worked-out  plans.  Now  that  we  were 
in  the  hole  for  cash,  we  could  not  meet 
our  regular  payments  on  the  hut,  be- 
cause some  of  the  money  had  to  be  di- 
verted to  folks  who  were  owed  money 
from  the  boxing  show. 

And  some  of  the  ambitious  youngs- 
ters who  lacked  business  experience 
saw  a  chance  to  make  money  for  the 
post  and  to  make  names  for  themselves. 
So  we  began  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
ambitious  plans. 

There  was  the  big  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  for  one  thing.  A  couple 
of  young  lawyers  planned  it  out,  got  a 
lot  of  their  friends  out  to  the  meeting 
and  passed  the  plans.  It  fizzled,  and 
cost  us  $400  or  so.  A  little  bit  later 
it  became  evident  what  they  were  driv- 
ing at,  for  they  started  out  in  politics. 
They  had  been  planning  to  get  them- 
selves well  known  as  outstanding .  pa- 
triots through  the  celebration  on  the 
Fourth,  and  thus  build  up  a  following 
more  quickly  than  they  could  have  done 
without  the  help  of  the  Legion.  As  it 
was,  they  got  the  advertising.    And  the 
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account  of  the  method  used  to  save  his  post 
members  with  the  pruning  hook  of  increased  dues 
be  open  to  emphatic  challenge  under  normal 
faith  that  his  too-corpulent  outfit,  having  been 
ing  back  to  full  health.  His  account  is  inter- 
regarding  the  policy  he  so  brilliantly  discusses. 


post  had  to  foot  every  one  of  the  bills. 

It  was  repeated  a  good  many  times, 
with  variations.  If  a  member  con- 
ceived an  idea,  or  felt  the  need  for 
excitement,  he  saw  to  it  that  he  had 
a  majority  of  the  membership  present 
at  a  meeting.  He  turned  out  all  his 
friends  in  force.  Then  the  meeting 
officially  approved  the  program  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

If  the  first  program  was  successful 
— and  it  must  be  admitted  that  often 
it  was  successful  and  made  a  little 
money  —  the  ringleaders  immediately 
formulated  plans  to  put  over  an  ac- 
tivity ten  times  as  large.  What  is 
more,  they  not  only  put  on  a  program 
that  was  too  large,  but  also  they  put 
it  on  unreasonably  soon  after  the  first 
one.  If  a  town  like  ours  has  a  big 
splurge  on  the  Fourth,  it  does  not  want 
the  same  sort  of  a  splurge,  only  bigger 
and  more  expensive  for  the  public,  on 
Labor  Day.  If  the  mill  hands  turned 
out  to  the  public  park  on  the  Fourth 
and  spent  their  money  for  ice  cream 
cones  and  shooting  at  targets  with  a 
.22,  they  probably  want  to  put  the 
family  in  the  tin  automobile  and  go 
out  for  a  drive  over  the  next  week-end 
three-day  holiday.  But  the  ambitious 
boys  never  took  this  point  into  consid- 
eration ;  they  figured  that  if  a  man 
likes  plum  pudding  for  Sunday  noon 
dinner,  he  likewise  yearns  to  have 
twice  as  much  of  it  for  Monday  break- 
fast. 


IT  is  always  mighty  easy  for  a  com- 
mittee to  get  a  second  scheme  ap- 
proved after  it  has  made  a  little  money 
by  the  first  program.  The  membership 
present  at  a  meeting  is  always  more 
inclined  to  vote  "Yes"  than  to  vote 
"No."  And  almost  invariably  the  sec- 
ond enterprise  fell  flat.  Like  the  box- 
ing shows,  the  second  one  ate  up  all 
the  profits  of  the  first,  and  left  a  def- 
icit beyond  that. 


Then  the  ambitious  members  with- 
draw from  meetings  for  a  time,  be- 
cause they  find  that  the  adulation  in 
which  they  basked  after  the  first  suc- 
cess has  turned  to  bitter  criticism  after 
the  failure.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  promoters  never  withdrew  from 
meetings  until  they  had  done  their 
promoting  and  had  left  the  post  owing 
the  local  business  men.  These  bills 
were  of  various  types.  But  always 
they  had  been  incurred  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Legion. 

Scarcely  would  the  post  recover 
financially  after  a  few  well-planned  ac- 
tivities of  high  standard  at  a  minimum 
cost,  when  another  promoter  would 
spring  into  prominence.  By  the  time 
he  got  through  with  us  we  would  be 
down  beneath  the  surface,  with  only  a 
few  bubbles  to  tell  the  tale  of  where 
we  had  sunk. 

The  last  straw,  and  a  good  big  straw 
it  was,  came  when  one  of  our  mem- 
bers returned  to  town  with  a  diploma 
from  a  window-dressing  school.  It 
was  doubtless  a  good  window-dressing 
school.  Probably  its  faculty  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  men  who  put  in 
the  gorgeous  windows  for  Marshall 
Field's,  Wanamaker's  and  some  of  the 
other  huge  establishments  which  are 
noted  for  beautiful  window  displays. 
Anyhow,  our  fellow  townsman  and  Le- 
gionnaire was  full  of  ideas  on  the 
Marshall  Field  scale. 

This  man  was  yearning  to  do  some- 
thing big  in  his  chosen  line.  He 
wanted  to  show  the  natives  what  he 
could  do.  And  I  would  not  say,  even 
though  I  might  think,  that  he  figured 
that  by  making  a  big  splash  he  could 
get  to  be  the  window-trimmer  for  the 
best  stores  along  our  local  State  street. 
But  you  know  how  it  is  when  a  fellow 
just  recently  has  learned  something; 
folks  tell  him  to  go  out  and  get  a  repu- 
tation before  he  comes  around  trying 
to  give  them  a  lot  of  advice  at  so  much 
per  hour. 


Anyhow,  our  window-dressing  grad- 
uate— and  there  is  not  one-half  of  one 
percent  exaggeration  in  this  story — 
came  around  to  meeting  with  his 
friends,  and  in  the  way  which  by  now 
had  become  standard  with  all  our  men 
of  promotive  mind,  got  himself  author- 
ized to  put  on  a  style  show.  He  at 
least  saw  it  as  a  big  money-maker. 

If  the  style  show  had  simply  been 
put  on  as  a  one-night  or  two-night 
show,  like  a  theatrical  entertainment, 
it  would  have  been  a  money-maker.  We 
found  that  out  after  it  was  all  over. 
For  we  had  a  good  crowd  the  first  eve- 
ning and  a  fair  crowd  the  second. 
After  that  it  was  a  frost. 


INSTEAD  of  making  this  a  plain, 
everyday  sort  of  evening  entertain- 
ment the  promoter  put  on  a  show  such 
as  you  will  find  in  large  auditoriums  in 
the  bigger  cities  for  various  lines.  In 
addition  to  the  entertainment  provided 
by  the  models  wearing  beautiful 
clothes,  our  promoter  had  booths 
around  the  hall  displaying  the  goo  1: 
of  the  various  merchants. 

The  rental  of  the  hall  for  a  week 
was  large.  The  chairman  stood  around 
for  several  days,  in  a  white  collar, 
white  shirt  and  white  pants,  bossinsd 
half  a  dozen  carpenters  who  were  do- 
ing a  beautiful  job  of  putting  in  booth 
and  all  kinds  of  expensive  decorations 
If  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  some- 
thing after  it  was  up,  down  it  came 
for  rebuilding.  Large  vases  were  made 
for  artificial  flowers.  And  all  of  it 
was  done  without  even  having  the  dis- 
play space  contracted  for. 

When  the  promoter  got  around  to 
selling  the  display  space,  at  the  last 
minute  he  found  an  amazing  disincli- 
nation to  buy.  The  merchants  frankly 
told  him  that  they  did  not  see  where 
such  a  show  would  be  worth  as  much 
to  them  as  he  asked  for  the  display 
space.  A  few  came  in,  grumbling. 
Others  flatly  declared  that  the  Legion 
post  owed  them  money  on  past  due 
accounts,  and  they  did  not  see  why 
they  should  contribute  to  a  hold-up 
scheme  of  this  sort. 

The  promoter  was  amazed,  and  hurt. 
He  felt  about  like  a  nice  friendly  puppy 
must  feel  after  he  had  come  to  jump 
up  on  and  play  with  a  stranger  and 
has  been  rudely  booted  for  his  trouble. 

But  the  week's  program  fell  flat 
As  I  have  said,  if  he  had  omitted  the 
{Continued  on  page  19) 
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The  Genie 
in  Helfant's 
Ink  Bottle 


FOUR  men  went  to 
sleep   in   a   tent  at 
Kelly   Field   in  Texas 
on  a  warm  spring  night 
six  years  ago,  lulled  by  the  rumble 
of  distant  thunder. 

Two  of  the  men  never  awoke. 
One  of  the  other  two  awoke  many 
days  later  in  a  hospital  bed,  feeling  as 
though  an  enchantment  prevented  him 
from  moving  hand  or  foot.  Medical  of- 
ficers thrust  needles  into  his  body  and 
he  could  not  feel  them.  They  believed 
he  was  hopelessly  paralyzed. 

That  man  was  Art  Hel- 
fant.  • 

A  bolt  of  lightning  had 
splintered  the  center  pole 
of  the  army  tent,  killed 
two  of  Helfant's  buddies 
as  they  slept  and  coursed 
through    Helfant's  body 


They  told  Art  Helfant  to 
give  up  drawing  and  try 
show-card  writing.  Then 
he    drew   the    cartoon  shown 
below  —  and    it   won   him  the 
chance  he  wanted 
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with  terrific  force,  but  it  left  his  heart 
beating. 

The  medical  officers  at  first  believed 
that  Helfant  was  doomed  to  live  in  un- 
paralleled misery — a  soul  imprisoned 
in  a  body  which  could  not  move.  They 
feared  that  the  lightning's  enormous 
voltage  had  burned  out  the  nerves  of 
his  body,  destroying  the  delicate  signal 
system  by  which  the  mind  operates  the 
muscles.  The  fact  that  he  felt  no  pain 
— absolutely  no  sensation  of  any  kind — 
when  the  needles  were  jabbed  about  his 
body  seemed  to  confirm  the  doctors' 
theory. 

But  the  medical  officers  were  wrong. 
After  many  weeks  in  his  hospital  bed, 
the  power  of  motion  gradually  re- 
turned to  Helfant's  limbs,  the  sense  of 
feeling  came  back  little  by  little  to  his 
numbed  fingers.  And  fifteen  weeks 
from  the  time  the  lightning  struck  his 
tent,  Helfant  was  able  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital. But  he  wasn't  running  any  foot- 
races at  this  time.  Every  step  was 
slow  and  painful.  He  was  gaunt;  his 
shocked  body  was  still  uncertain  in 
motion,  the  muscles  of  his  throat  still 
uncertain  in  speech.  He  went  to  San 
Antonio  and  nobody  recognized  him. 
His  friends  and  acquaintances  doubted 
the  name  that  he  gave. 

Here  it  is  fitting  that  a  prelude 
should  be  written  for  the  beginning  of 
this  story.  Art  Helfant  had  come  to 
Uncle  Sam  in  1917  from  his  father's 
shoe  store  in  New  York  City.  Uncle 
Sam  after  the  fashion  of  the  time  de- 
cided that  a  shoe  salesman  would  make 
a  good  man  for  the  Aviation  Section 
of  the  Signal  Corps.  That's  the  reason 
Plelfant  happened  to  be  at  Kelly  field 
when  the  lightning  struck. 

Uncle  Sam  didn't  know  that  Helfant 
never  had  won  distinction  as  a  shoe 
salesman,  and  that  in  the  days  before 
he  had  enlisted  he  had  found  much 
keener  pleasure  in  making  drawings  on 
the  backs  of  shoe  boxes  than  in  fitting 
pairs  of  11  A's  and  5*/a  C's  to  the  feet 
of  customers.  Helfant's  father  had 
known  it,  however,  and  he  had  regarded 
his  son  as  a  square-peg  sort  of  young 
man,  who  fooled  away  his  time  with  a 
pencil,  obviously  unsuited  to  the  round 
hole  of  salesmanship  and  business  in 
general. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  story,  did 
Helfant  hunt  out  the  nearest  shoe  store 
in  San  Antonio  when  he  got  his  dis- 
charge papers  from  Uncle  Sam  and 
found  himself  holding  a  compensation 
check  which  he  was  assured  would 
come  regularly  thereafter?  He  did  not, 
of  course.  He  did  find  the  nearest 
stationery  shop,  and  he  stocked  up  on 
pencils,  pens,  ink  and  drawing  paper. 

For  several  months  Helfant  made 
cartoons  for  San  Antonio  newspapers 
and  the  publications  of  the  nearby 
army  camps.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
style  to  remind  anybody  of  the  old 
masters.  In  fact,  even  the  untrained 
eye  was  jolted  by  the  technique  of 
some  of  Helfant's  drawings  in  this 
period.  But  Helfant  had  faith  in  him- 
self. And  as  he  regained  control  of  his 
limbs  and  his  faculties,  he  improved 
his  drawings. 

Up  to  this  time  Helfant  had  had  no 
instruction  or  training  in  drawing.  He 
was  a  rear-rank  amateur,  and  there 
was  no  hiding  that  fact.  Then,  giving 
a  new  twist  to  the  Horatio  Alger  tra- 
dition, Helfant  returned  to  New  York. 
Here  he  reaffirmed  his  emancipation 
from  the  business  of  selling  tans  and 
cordovans  in  oxfords  and  highs  and 


We  called  it 


"LITTLE,  JOE 


99 


because  it  was  so 
blamed  hard  to  make! 


A  NYBODY  with  average  crapshootin' 
shoot  an  eighter  from  Decatur- 


brains  can 
-but  you  sure  do 
have  to  be  red  hot  in  order  to  bring  Little  Joe  to  life. 

It's  the  same  way  in  the  typewriter  business.  Anybody 
with  a  monkey-wrench  and  a  few  hairpins  can  build  a 
typewriter.  Even  one  that  writes — occasionally.  BUT 
it  takes  years  of  study  to  build  an  easy-handling,  smooth- 
working  writing  machine  like — 

The  New  CORONA  4 

The  new  Corona  model  is  a  regular  "Little  Joe" — with 
a  real  4  row  keyboard,  something  that  Coronatypers 
have  wanted  for  years.  In  only  one  way  is  the  Corona 
4  different  from  a  regular  office  machine.  And  that's  a 
good  way  for  you.  It's  still  a  portable! 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it!  Go  to  your  Corona  dealer 
and  try  out  Corona  yourself.  You  won't 
have  to  fade  him  a  nickel. 

You'll  shoot  the  works 
for  this  baby! 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 
132  Main  Street,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Corona  Typewriter 
Company,  Inc. 
132  Main  Street 
Groton.  N.  Y. 

Ship  me  all  the  information  about  Corona  Four  and  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  a  "Supply  Sergeant"  who  will  show  me  one. 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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Do  Your  Savings 
Earn 


fcf%  and  ^ 


YOU  can  get  6V2%  and  7%,  with 
proven  safety,  on  our  First  Mort- 
gage Investments,  strongly  secured  by 
improved,  income-producing  property. 

Behind  every  First  Mortgage  Invest- 
ment offered  by  us  is  our  record  of  no 
loss  to  any  investor  in  51  years. 

You  may  invest  outright  or  under  our 
Investment  Savings  Plan,  i n denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  know- 
ing that  the  strong,  standardized  safe- 
guards of  our  bonds  are  an  assurance 
of  safety. 

Among  our  current  offerings  is  a  limited 
issue  of  7%  First  Mortgage  Serial  Gold 
Bonds,  in  maturities  running  from  2  to 
10  years,  which  merits  the  judicious 
consideration  of  every  conservative 
investor. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW,  before  this 
issue  is  sold,  for  descriptive  circular 
and  a  free  copy  of  our  illustrated  book- 
let, "Half  a  Century  of  Investment 
Safety  in  the  Nation's  Capital." 

The  F.  H.  Smith  Co. 

Founded  1873 
Smith  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  F.  H.  SMITH  COMPANY, 
Smith  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  list  of  current  offerings 
and  free  booklet,  "Half  a  Century  of  In- 
vestment Safety  in  the  Nation's  Capital. " 

Name  

Address   57 


1  am  able  to  average  over  $100  PER 
vv\  ^!^<*\\^EK.  CouJd  do  more  only  I  do  not 
^y^gSpPj^S.  put  in  much  over  half  time.  Person- 
#UiV  \^K*^iiv^\\a^y  *  think  it  is  the  easiest  sold  ar- 
m.m\-'^^\^l'.^\^(^Q  I  ever  handled  as  it  has  merit 
Wn  A.  t\a  and  i3  a  necessity,"  says  L.R.  Gra- 

*  *"*  V-V-       >A.  bam,  Illinois.  A.   H.  Robey  of 
£0*1  flail   XgSc^wSSR*  W.Va.  made  over  $500  in  ona 
W  ******     month,  Frank  DePries  has  been  with  us  she 
tllfllfl  «^_*years — averages  over  $150  a  week.  Hun- 
fcUVIl        dreds  of  our  men  making  $60,  $75,  $100  at 
tpeek.  We  need  more  men  to  fill  unoccupied  territory.  Hun- 
dreds of  prospects  makes  selling  easy — garages,  schools,  stores, 
factories,  shops,  farms,  homes,  auto  and  truck  owners,  hos- 
pitals. Single  sales  bring  big  commissions.  Largest  concern  of 
kind  in  world.   Write  quick  about  this  position. 

THE  FYR-FYTER  CO,,  346  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  0. 


Pay  by  the  Month 
10  MOS.  to  PAY 
S55. 


fHY  spend  $500  for  a  solitaire? 
This  new  scientifically  con- 
structed Spredtop  7-1  >iamond  Clus- 
ter bassame  appearance.  Send  for 
this  Spredtop.  examine  it,  be  con- 
vinced ot  its  value,  then  pay 

Only  $5  Down 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded" 
PHFP  Latest  Diamond  and 
r  ni~L<  jewelry  catalog, 
noon  illustrations,  greatest  values 


^  AUinoKitED  CAPITAL  $l;000,O(JU. 

LW- SWEET  INC 


set  out  seriously  to  get  instruction  and 
training  in  drawing.  It  was  the  chance 
he  had  almost  missed. 

Uncle  Sam  and  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Illustrators  took  Helfant  in 
hand.  Uncle  Sam  gave  him  vocational 
training  pay  and  the  Society  of  Illus- 
trators undertook  to  give  him  skill.  At 
a  big  studio  in  the  center  of  Manhat- 
tan many  of  America's  most  famous 
artists  spent  hours  teaching  Helfant 
and  other  disabled  service  men  what 
they  themselves  had  learned  in  the 
hard  years. 

Helfant's  instructors  found  that  his 
drawings  had  originality  and  individu- 
ality— somewhat  too  much  of  both 
qualities,  perhaps,  judged  by  the  eye  of 
the  finished  craftsman.  They  were 
training  him  to  be  an  illustrator,  a 
calling  which  demands  work  of  a  high 
order.  So  they  looked  rather  skepti- 
cally at  many  of  his  productions,  and 
the  more  they  looked,  the  stronger  be- 
came a  conviction  that  again  Helfant 
was  trying  to  fit  a  square  peg  of 
talent  into  a  round-hole  profession. 
He  might  make  a  show  card  writer,  or 
an  indifferent  cartoonist,  but  so  far  as 
ever  reaching  the  skill  which  would 
place  his  drawings  in  the  better  maga- 
zines was  concerned — that  was  hope- 
less. He  was  wasting  his  time,  his  in- 
structors concluded,  and  disillusion- 
ment would  be  better  early  than  late. 
So  on  one  fine  day  they  presented  Hel- 
fant with  the  diplomatic  gate,  firmly 
yet  kindly  informed  him  that  his  in- 
struction was  over.  They  transferred 
him  to  a  course  in  show-card  writing. 
Perhaps  at  that  moment  Helfant  had 
a  vision  of  a  million  pairs  of  shoes 
beckoning  to  him  as  the  prodigal  re- 
turned. 

But  right  here  the  genie  in  Helfant's 
ink  bottle  came  to  the  rescue  in  handy 
fashion.  His  sense  of  humor,  which 
had  always  guided  his  pen  and  pencil 
and  brush,  found  a  compelling  motif  in 
his  leave-taking  at  the  school.  He  drew 
a  cartoon  depicting  that  event,  and  in 


good-natured  strokes  placed  upon  his 
board  the  figures  of  all  those  who  had 
lately  been  his  instructors  and  those 
with  whom  he  had  so  recently  worked. 
He  inked  in  that  cartoon  and  gave  it 
to  several  of  his  friends  at  the  school 
for  inspection. 

That  cartoon  spelled  comeback  for 
Art  Helfant.  It  surprised  the  men  who 
had  passed  judgment  on  him.  Without 
a  dissenting  voice  they  agreed  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake.  Any  man 
who  could  catch  the  spirit  of  an  oc- 
casion so  well  and  put  it  on  paper 
in  that  fashion  was  an  artist,  and  the 
sky  was  his  limit.  They  took  Helfant 
back.  His  return  was  almost  a  cele- 
bration. 

Recognition  came  gradually  to  Hel- 
fant outside  the  school  after  this  epi- 
sode. Before  long  he  was  selling  an 
occasional  cartoon  or  drawing.  The 
Home  Sector,  a  service  man's  publica- 
tion of  this  early  period,  was  the  first 
publication  to  feature  his  drawings. 
He  had  been  especially  successful  in 
embodying  the  spirit  of  army  life  in 
his  drawings.  The  American  Legion 
Weekly  took  up  his  work.  As  he 
rounded  out  his  style,  the  demand  for 
his  work  developed  in  a  large  circle  of 
publications.  Shortly  after  he  finished 
his  course,  the  demand  for  his  draw- 
ings was  constant  and  stable.  Ever 
since  that  time  his  work  has  been  ap- 
pearing prominently  in  the  country's 
leading  magazines  of  humor  and  a 
large  number  of  other  publications,  in- 
cluding newspapers  which  are  featur- 
ing his  comic  strip. 

Human  nature  is  so  attuned  that 
men  rejoice  when  any  man  seemingly 
hemmed  in  by  circumstances  breaks 
through  all  obstacles  and  achieves  con- 
spicuous success.  What  Helfant  has 
done  has  been  done  also,  under  vary- 
ing circumstances,  by  many  thousands 
of  disabled  World  War  service  men. 
Their  accomplishments  give  to  the 
country  one  of  the  best  traditions  which 
has  come  out  of  the  war. 


Catalina  Shoots  the  Works 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
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the  Pacific  Coast  quite  a  distance.  But 
a  number  of  San  Franciscans  came,  and 
a  scattering  of  members  from  all  over 
the  state. 

The  important  effect  of  the  outing  on 
increasing  the  membership  is  this:  A 
great  many  people  know  what  good 
times  are  had  on  these  pilgrimages, 
and  ex-service  men  are  very  much  in- 
clined to  ask  their  Legion  friends  to 
help  them  obtain  tickets.  Then,  at  the 
island,  they  get  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  prominent  Legion- 
naires, hear  a  good  deal  of  Legion  talk, 
and  come  to  a  realization  that  they 
themselves  need  the  Legion.  So  they 
join.  After  each  pilgrimage  there  has 
been  a  considerable  number  of  applica- 
tions in  Los  Angeles  county  directly 
traceable  to  the  event.  They  decide 
that  they  like  our  bunch ;  and  we  decide 
that  we  like  them.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

The  1924  pilgrimage  required  the 
services  of  the  steamships  Avalon  and 
Cabrillo  just  to  take  over  the  Saturday 
morning  crowd.  Navy  Post  of  Los 
Angeles  came  over  in  its  own  boat — 
a  U.  S.  Navy  Eagle  Boat  lent  to  the 
post,  and  manned  and  officered  by 
members  of  the  post  for  the  occasion. 


And  more  pilgrims  continued  to  come 
with  every  trip  of  the  regular  steamers. 

The  American  Legion  Luncheon  Club 
of  Los  Angeles  put  on  its  first  annual 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the  St. 
Catherine  Hotel.  The  dinner  ended  just 
in  time  for  the  diners  to  see  the  annual 
parade. 

Governor  Richardson  of  California 
led  the  big  parade.  And  to  add  a  little 
zip,  there  was  a  competition  among  the 
various  outfits  represented.  Most  posts 
were  in  special  costume  for  the  parade. 
The  whole  town,  pilgrims  included,  was 
turned  out  for  the  parade  by  bombs, 
stationary  flares,  and  the  like. 

After  the  parade  came  the  big  dance. 
Dancing  alternated  with  vaudeville  put 
on  by  one  of  the  participating  posts. 
At  1  a.  m.  everybody  rolled  in  to  rest 
for  what  remained  of  the  night. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  the 
40  and  8  got  under  way.  For  the  40 
and  8  it  was  a  state-wide  promenade. 
As  the  other  pilgrims  rubbed  the  sleep 
from  their  eyes  and  formed  lines  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  drag,  the  40 
and  8  parade  swung  into  view.  It  was 
a  big  show.  Over  1,500  costumes  were 
used  in  the  parade.  Here  could  be  seen 
practically  all  of  the  allied  uniforms, 
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south  sea  islanders,  zulus,  mardi  gras 
revelers,  bulls,  bull  fighters,  elephants, 
giraffes,  mules,  and  everything  else  con- 
ceivable. Those  in  costume  held  sham 
battles  in  the  streets.  And  behind  them 
came  the  less  colorful  ranks  of  the 
members  in  voiture  uniform,  with  one 
voiture  hauling  along  a  French  box  car 
of  its  own. 

After  the  parade,  the  largest  prom- 
enade ever  put  on  by  the  Los  Angeles 
voiture  got  under  way.  Two  wrecking 
crews  wrecked  some  50  poor  goofs,  to 
the  edification  of  everyone  who  wit- 
nessed the  performance. 

All  during  the  encampment,  a  mili- 
tary regime — somewhat  relaxed,  to  be 
sure — holds  sway.  One  of  the  world's 
noisiest  buglers  rolls  the  pilgrims  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning.  Top-kicks,  with 
their  whistles,  see  to  it  that  everybody 
gets  every  place  in  time  to  see  every- 
thing. 

With  bands  playing  and  guns  sound- 
ing, thousands  of  Legionnaires  and  resi- 
dents of  Catalina  stood  retreat  at  sun- 
down on  Saturday  evening.  Navy 
Post  and  Hollywood  Post  had  their 
bands  at  the  pilgrimage.  Sunshine  and 
Pasadena  posts  had  their  drum  corps 
on  the  job.  Everyone  within  hearing 
snapped  to  attention  or  came  to  salute 
as  the  bugle  sent  out  the  familiar 
notes. 

There  were  fireworks  late  at  night, 
too.  The  display  was  one  of  the  finest 
ever  seen  on  the  island.  And  when, 
from  one  of  the  bombs,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  off  in  the  air,  the  whole 
body  once  more  stood  at  attention. 

Now  what,  let  us  ask  once  more,  is 
the  use  of  a  purely  social  outing  of  this 
sort  for  a  group  of  people  who  doubt- 
less have  plenty  of  other  outings  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year?    And  is  it  j 
worth,  to  the  Legion,  all  the  trouble  , 
involved  for  a  few  enthusiasts  who  here  | 
— as  everywhere — have  to  carry  the 
brunt  of  getting  everything  ready  for 
the  jaunt? 

The  answer  can  best  be  made  in- 
directly. In  the  first  place,  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Catalina  Island  is  now  without 
any  question  an  annual  event  for  South- 
ern California  Legionnaires.  No  one 
— least  of  all,  those  who  have  had  to 
do  the  work  of  making  arrangements 
and  seeing  that  things  run  smoothly — 
would  even  consider  for  a  moment  giv- 
ing it  up. 

From  Saturday  morning  until  Sun- 
day evening,  when  the  last  pilgrim  sails 
back  to  the  mainland,  the  island  is 
given  over  to  the  Legion,  with  a  genuine 
army-navy-marine  flavor  to  the  place. 

To  be  sure,  any  of  the  pilgrims  might 
run  over  to  Catalina  Island  on  any 
week-end,  for  a  little  outing  of  his  own. 
The  place  is  open  to  the  public  almost 
every  day  in  the  year.  But  nowhere 
else,  and  at  no  other  time  than  on  this 
one  week-end  of  the  Legionnaires,  is 
there  anything  of  exactly  the  same  sort 
available. 

Here  the  horseplay  and  the  impres- 
sive ceremonies  bring  back  to  every 
man  a  memory — so  strong  that  some- 
times it  brings  with  it  a  tear — of  the 
days  of  '17  and  '18  when  life  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  routine  of  today,  and 
when  almost  every  man  present  was 
serving  his  country  abroad  or  at  home. 

The  Catalina  Pilgrimage  cements 
once  more  those  old  bonds  which  usu- 
ally seem  so  loose,  but  which  at  a  time 
like  this  impress  us  with  their  strength. 
It  refreshes  the  memories,  and  again 


We've  Made  You 

A  unique  Shaving  Cream 
Will  you  please  accept  a  test? 

By  V.  K.  CASSADY,  Chief  Chemist 

Gentlemen: 

Here  is  a  Shaving  Cream  which  millions  are  discussing. 
It  does  five  things  which  men  desire  in  a  surpassing  way 

The  history  is  this: 

Palmolive  Soap,  through  its  effects  on  the  skin,  had  become  the  world's  leading 
toilet  soap.    We  desired  to  bring  men  those  same  effects  in  shaving. 

But  men,  we  knew,  wanted  other  results.  So  we  asked  1,000  men  to  tell  us 
what  they  wanted  most. 

Then  we  worked  18  months  to  meet  their  requirements  as  no  one  else  had  done. 
We  made  up  and  tested  1 30  formulas  to  attain  the  utmost  in  a  Shaving  Cream. 

Five  astonishing  results 

1 —  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  multiplies  itself  in  lather  250  times. 

2 —  It  softens  the  beard  in  one  minute. 

3 —  Its  lather  maintains  its  creamy  fullness  for  ten  minutes  on  face. 

4 —  The  extra-strong  bubbles  support  the  hairs  for  cutting. 

5 —  The  palm  and  olive  oil  content  makes  the  cream  lotion-like  in 
its  effect. 


The  result  has  been  a  sensation. 

To  add  the  final  touch  to  shaving  luxury,  we  have  created  Palmolive  After 
Shaving  Talc — especially  for  men.  Doesn*t  show.  Leaves  the  skin  smooth  and 
fresh,  and  gives  that  well-groomed  look. 

There  are  new  delights  here  for  every  man  who  shaves.  Please  let  us  prove 
them  to  you.    Clip  coupon  now. 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY.  (Del.  Corp.),  Chicago,  III. 
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SHAVING  CREAM 
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When  nerves 
are  taut 
Beemans 
keeps  you 
poised'and 
keen — its 
daily  use  is 

fa  smsiA/c 
habit" 


TepsinCumi 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  CO. 


MEN  WANTED 


We  want  one  ambitious  man  in  each 
county  as  Sales  Representative.  Our 
Salesmen  make  big  money  taking  orders 
for  the  Cole  Visible  Gasoline  Gauge.  Only 
scientifically  accurate  gasoline  gauge  that 
fits  on  instrument  board — always  in  sight — 
prevents  short  measure — stops  running  out  of 
gas — low  price — iu  a  class  by  itself — soils 

$10  TO  $20  A  DAY 

for  6  to  8  hours  You  get  your 
pay  in  advance  We  deliver  and 
collect  Commissions  paid  on 
repeat  ord"rs  Exclusive  territory. 
—  Capital  not  necessary.  Write. 

THE  STEMCO 
ENGINEERING  CO. 
202  Webb  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Make  5100  Weekly  -sell  RADIO 

Demonstrate  once— results  mean  sure 
Bale.   Coast  to  Coast,  lowest  prices, 
attractive  four  tube  instrument  $39.50. 
Big  commission  to  you.  Exclusive  ter-  i 
ritory  to  proven  salesman.  Territory! 
going  fast,  write  or  wire  today.  Don'tp 
fail  to  give  name  of  your  county. 
OZARK  A.  INC. 


PATENTS 


Secured.  Trade- 
marks and  Copy- 
rights registered 

EC    QTPVFISI^l    Ir    Regislered  Patent  Attorney 
.  Ei.  OIEiVE.nO,  jr.  Lateofthell5lhU.S.Infly. 
LEGIONNAIRE  OF  MARYLAND 

Solicits  as  a  member  of  the  old  established  firm  of  MILO  It.  STEVENS 
&  CO..  the  business  of  his  fellow  Legionnaires  and  of  their  friends. 
We  offer  a  strictly  professional  service  at  moderate  fees.  Preliminary 
advice  without  chin  se.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  examination  Olliccs 
Barrister  BldR.  .Washington. D.C. :  338Monadnock  Block. Chicago.  Ills.' 

Leader  Bid?.,  Cleveland. 


stirs  the  patriotism  of  every  pilgrim. 

It  brings  new  members  to  the  Legion 
— new  members  who,  after  seeing  the 
pilgrimage,  have  a  better  conception  of 
what  the  Legion  is  all  about  than  have 
a  good  many  of  us  who  have  belonged 
since  the  early  days.  It  shows  the 
member  whose  interest  is  on  the  wane 
that  here,  after  all,  is  a  group  of  men 
and  women  to  whom  he  is  bound  with 
a  tie  which  he  does  not  want  to  sever. 
Here  is  an  institution — his  institution 
— which  he  must  get  into  actively  once 
more,  in  which  he  must  do  his  share  as 


he  did  his  share  when  War  was  hei 
and  things  were  to  be  done. 

Pilgrims  from  Northern  Californi 
have  carried  back  the  message  so  ths 
it  now  seems  likely  that  a  similar  ever 
will  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  th 
San  Francisco  posts,  in  Yosemite  Na 
tional  Park  each  year.  And  to  this 
once  it  gets  under  way,  will  go  als 
some  of  the  Los  Angeles  Legionnaire 
who  will  want  to  enjoy  more  than 
single  pilgrimage  each  year,  with  th 
pleasures  and  the  stirring  emotion 
which  accompany  such  a  trip. 


"America  for  Americans" 

{Continued  from  page  6) 


"Jacob  heard  from  Karl  more  or  less 
regularly  for  a  few  months  and  then 
one  morning  he  received  an  official  en- 
velope from  Washington.  Old  Jacob 
gave  it  to  the  postman  to  read  because 
his  hands  shook  so.  It  merely  stated 
that  the  War  Department  was  very 
sorry  to  say  that  Private  Karl  Schon- 
berg  had  been  badly  gassed  and 
wounded  in  action  and  that  he  might 
recover.  I  don't  know  how  those 
things  are  worded,  but  that  was  the 
gist  of  it. 

"A  month  later  the  Armistice  was 
signed  and  about  Christmas  Karl  was 
brought  home.  He  was  in  bad  shape, 
both  lungs  badly  gassed  and  one  leg 
pretty  well  shot  up.  He  didn't  say  how 
it  happened,  but  it  was  learned  that  he 
had  been  cited  for  bravery  under"  fire. 
Of  course  the  town  fathers  sent  for  a 
copy  of  his  citation  to  hang  in  their 
heroes'  gallery  and  old  Jacob  received 
a  copy  from  the  War  Department  and 
was  inordinately  proud  of  it. 

"Karl  didn't  get  any  better  and  old 
Jacob  had  a  special  nurse  for  him  and 
called  in  several  specialists  at  his  own 
expense.  The  verdict  was  always  the  ■ 
same:  'If  it  wasn't  for  the  gas,  some- 
thing might  be  done — .'  Jacob 
was  forced  to  mortgage  his  farm  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  expense  and  Benson 
got  hold  of  the  notes.  When  Karl 
learned  of  this  he  told  his  father  that 
the  Government  would  pay  for  his  dis- 
ability and  supply  the  specialists  and 
that  if  he  died  he  wanted  his  father  to 
use  his  insurance  to  get  the  land  clear. 

"With  tears  running  down  his  cheeks 
the  old  man  murmured,  'Karl,  Karl,  my 
poy,  you  must  not  talk  like  dot.  I  can 
raise  on  vun  acre  more  than  most  of 
dese  farmers  can  raise  on  twenty.  We 
vill  get  along  right,  Karl.  You  must 
not  talk  like  dot.' 

"But  in  spite  of  Jacob's  efforts,  Karl 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  a  morn- 
ing came  when  all  was  silent  at  the 
Schonberg  home.  Late  in  the  forenoon 
old  Jacob,  with  a  pitiful  dazed  look  on 
his  worn  face,  crept  out  to  feed  the 
stock  and  we  knew  that  Karl  was  dead. 

"Then  the  neighbors,  understanding 
at  last,  turned  out  to  help  the  broken 
old  man.  They  made  all  the  funeral 
arrangements,  and  Karl  had  a  rifle 
squad  to  fire  a  salute  and  a  bugler  to 
blow  taps  over  his  grave.  Kind  neigh- 
bors took  the  broken  old  man  home  and 
stayed  with  him  that  night. 

"But  old  Jacob  couldn't  get  over  it. 
He  soon  gave  up  working  much  and 
just  pottered  around  the  place.  He  got 
more  gray  and  more  feeble  and  did  less 
each  day.  Then  folks  began  to  drop  in 
and  talk  to  him  and  help  him  with  his 
chores  and  he  seemed  to  get  a  little  bet- 


ter. Karl  had  been  his  whole  life  and 
now  that  he  was  gone  the  old  man  was 
starved  for  friendship.  He  appreciated 
these  visits,  you  could  see. 

"Never  a  word  did  he  say  about  the 
fact  that  Karl  need  not  have  gone  to 
war  because  he  was  not  a  citizen  of 
this  country.  'Karl  vas  a  hero,'  he  used 
to  say.  'He  died  for  his  country.  Now 
me,  I  ain't  got  a  country.'  A  neighbor 
finally  suggested  that  he  take  out  his 
naturalization  papers  and  become  an 
American  citizen.  The  old  man's  face 
lighted  with  eagerness.  'Can  I  do  dot?' 
he  asked.  'Can  I  do  dot?  It  hurts  me 
awful  to  think  I  can't  belong  to  der 
country  Karl  died  for.'  So  the  neigh- 
bors put  the  wheels  in  motion  to  get 
old  Jacob's  naturalization  papers.  He 
kept  hurrying  them  with  childlike 
eagerness,  often  repeating,  'Vy  didn't 
I  know  dot  before?'  " 

We  stirred  in  our  chairs,  "Well,"  said 
Phelps,  "I  suppose  he  got  them." 

"Yes,"  answered  Westcott,  "he  got 
them  and  the  whole  town  wanted  to  act 
as  witness." 

Somebody  else  asked,  "What  became 
of  Benson  and  the  mortgage?" 

Westcott  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  continued. 

"As  old  Jacob  got  a  little  stronger  he 
became  more  sociably  inclined.  He  took 
in  two  ex-soldiers  who  were  tramping 
the  road  for  their  health — gassed,  you 
know,  and  had  to  keep  out  of  doors. 
They  made  themselves  at  home  there. 
Had  a  tent  in  the  yard  and  helped 
Jacob  whenever  they  were  able,  but  he 
wouldn't  take  a  cent  for  room  and 
board.  Now,  I  understand,  he  has  six 
of  the  poor  fellows  with  him.  Old 
Jacob  tells  everybody,  'Mine  Gott,  vat 
a  good  ding  it  is  to  haf  so  many  sons,' 
and  the  fellows  all  call  him  old  Father 
Jacob. 

"And  about  Benson?  Well,  he  was  so 
ashamed  of  himself  that  he  took  the 
mortgage  out  to  Schonberg's  and  tore 
it  up  for  a  Christmas  present.  Old 
Jacob  just  stared  at  him  in  amazement 
and  then  exclaimed,  'Vy  didn't  I  know 
Americans  were  like  dis  before?'  and 
then  cried  like  a  baby. 

"Now  doesn't  this  help  settle  the 
question  of  America  for  Americans?" 

Phelps,  who  always  took  exception 
to  other  people's  arguments,  said  inso- 
lently, "How  do  you  know  so  much 
about  all  this,  Westcott?  By  God,  for 
all  we  know  you  made  it  up.  I  for  one 
think  you've  made  it  up  just  to  prove 
your  point." 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  Then 
Westcott  rose.  "You'll  have  to  take 
my  word  for  it,"  he  said  slowly.  "I 
ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  I 
was  Benson." 
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One  Post's  Comeback 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


on  a  show  at  which  the  merchants 
would  gladly  have  provided  the  clothes 
and  models  free,  while  the  post  got  the 
admission  fees  minus  sundry  expenses, 
it  would  have  been  a  money-maker. 
On  the  scale  on  which  it  was  run — a 
scale  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  town — it  was  about  the  flattest 
failure  that  the  town  had  ever  seen. 

Not  only  did  we  lose  money.  A  few 
of  the  exhibitors  refused  to  pay  after 
the  expected  crowds  failed  to  material- 
ize. Because  of  the  desperate  state 
of  the  post  treasury  we  could  not  let 
them  get  away  with  it.  We  sued  them, 
and  eventually  collected.  But  it  cer- 
tainly got  us  in  wrong.  It  hurt  our 
conscience  to  do  it,  but  what  else  could 
we  do? 

So  what  was  the  net  of  the  style 
show?  We  lost  several  thousands  of 
dollars;  we  got  a  good  all-round  cuss- 
ing; we  earned,  and  got,  the  distrust 
of  the  local  business  men,  and  the  pro- 
moters dropped  out  of  the  Legion  be- 
cause the  razzing  they  got  was  too 
much  for  even  nervy  individuals  to 
stand. 

We  knew,  from  past  experience,  that 
we  were  due  to  have  several  small 
meetings  now.  All  of  the  promoters 
were  afraid  to  come  around — and,  any- 
how, they  reasoned  what's  the  use  of 
trying  to  get  that  bunch  to  start  any- 
thing right  now  with  this  new  loss 
fresh  in  their  minds.  Let's  give  the 
gang  a  chance  to  forget  about  this  be- 
fore we  spring  our  ideas  on  them. 

About  this  time  Bill  Moore  and  I 
sat  down  to  figure  out  what  the  dickens 
the  post  was  going  to  do.  We  owed 
money  everywhere.  We  were  getting 
in  wrong  all  around  town.  The  local 
commercial  organizations  had  been 
damning  us  up  and  down.  And,  if  we 
kept  going  along  the  current  lines,  the 
post  would  only  get  in  deeper  and 
deeper.  Neither  one  of  us  had  ever 
heard  of  a  Legion  post  going  through 
bankruptcy,  but  we  were  beginning  to 
wonder  if  we  should  have  to  take  that 
way  out  eventually. 

"All  that  we  absolutely  need  to  get 
us  out  of  the  hole  is  about  $1,000  cash 
right  away,"  Bill  remarked  despond- 
ently. "We  can  make  the  rest  of  it 
through  next  year  by  good,  conserva- 
tive entertainments.  But  our  credit  is 
gone,  nobody  will  sell  us  anything  un- 
less we  pay  cash  for  it.  And  we 
haven't  any  cash." 

"Suppose  fifty  of  us  put  up  $20 
apiece  as  a  loan  to  the  po.-t,"  I  sug- 
gested. "There  are  fifty  of  us  who 
could  stand  it,  and  would.  The  post 
could  keep  that  money  to  use  for  cur- 
rent expenses  and  pay  us  back  $5  or 
$10  a  year." 

"Bright  idea,"  commented  Bill  caus- 
tically. "Wait  till  some  of  this  gang 
of  ambitious  young  promoters  hears 
there's  a  fund  of  $1,000  in  the  treasury. 
'Why,  that's  just  what  we  need  to  put 
on  the  National  Professional  Football 
Cnampionship  of  America,'  one  of  'em 
will  think.  Then  he'll  call  in  his  co- 
horts, vote  to  run  this  big  champion- 
ship right  here  in  Blanktown,  and  you 
know  where  we'll  end  up.  Our  thou- 
sand bucks  will  be  gone,  and  we  won't 
have  anything  more  to  show  for  it  than 
we  have  right  now." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do,  then?" 
advertising;  stunts  and  had  simply  put 


Bill  thought  a  moment.  "Let's  chase 
all  these  brash  birds  out  of  the  post," 
he  proposed.  "They're  nothing  but  a 
damned  nuisance,  anyhow,  to  everyone 
concerned.  They've  got  the  post  in 
such  shape  that  we  can't  do  anything 
because  we  haven't  any  money.  The 
post  is  doing  nothing  constructive  for 
the  community  or  for  the  membership 
because  all  its  energy  is  going  into 
these  side-shows  that  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  is  running." 

"Too  bad  we  can't  raise  thp  dues  to 
about  ten  dollars  a  year  and  drive  all 
these  promoters  out  that  way,"  I  re- 
marked with  a  grin. 

"Why  can't  we?"  demanded  Bill. 
"Say,  that  would  do  it.  I've  noticed  that 
the  boy  with  the  biggest  plans  is  often 
the  boy  who  hasn't  got  a  dollar  ahead 
of  his  board  bill.  Let's  see — no,  sir, 
I  don't  believe  a  single  one  of  them 
would  pay  ten  dollars  dues.  I  guess 
that's  the  way  to  do  it." 

So  Bill  and  I  began  talking  it  up 
quietly  among  the  more  conservative, 
intelligent  members  of  the  post.  At 
the  next  meeting  we  placed  before  the 
house  a  proposal  that  the  by-laws  be 
changed  to  provide  that  the  annual 
dues  be  ten  dollars  instead  of  three. 
We  didn't  advertise  the  idea,  and  at 
the  next  meeting  the  amendment  was 
passed.  It  was  just  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  howl  which  went  up  from  the 
membership,  and  for  that  matter  from 
the  general  run  of  townspeople,  could 
be  heard  a  hundred  miles.  But  we 
stuck  by  our  guns.  The  local  mer- 
chants began  commending  us,  for  they 
saw  that  with  ten  dollars  dues  we  could 
soon  begin  paying  off  some  of  the  debts 
we  had  been  owing  for  the  better  part 
of  the  year.  Altogether,  the  increased 
dues  stirred  up  quite  a  ruction. 

In  1922,  with  dues  three  dollars,  our 
post  had  969  members.  In  1923,  with 
ten  dollars  dues,  our  post  had  68  mem- 
bers. It  was  a  radical,  major  opera- 
tion. But  it  had  to  be  performed  if 
the  Legion  was  to  live  in  Blanktown. 

The  sixty-eight  who  'stuck  repre- 
sented the  local  professional  men,  busi- 
ness men  and,  in  general,  the  soundest 
judgment  in  our  old  top-heavy  outfit. 
We  calmed  down  the  outside  activities 
of  the  post,  and  made  sure  before  we 
went  ahead  with  any  plan  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  the  entertainment 
we  purposed  providing. 

The  sixty-eight  membership  gave  th-3 
post  $544  in  dues  after  all  National 
and  Departmental  dues  were  paid.  A 
few  entertainments,  such  as  a  concert 
by  part  of  a  metropolitan  grand  opera 
company  to  which  folks  crowded  at 
prices  up  to  five  dollars  a  seat,  quickly 
put  us  back  on  our  financial  feet.  We 
paid  the  debts  on  the  hut,  settled  the 
past  due  bills  which  we  had  inherited 
from  the  previous  year,  and  settled 
down  to  a  calm,  sane  existence.  The 
Legion  is  restored  to  public  favor,  and 
is  recognized  by  everyone  as  a  sound 
constructive  force. 

Having  once  got  on  top  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  dropped  the  dues  for  1924  to 
five  dollars.  The  post  has  built  up, 
now,  to  about  200  members.  But  we 
do  not  purpose,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  to  allow  the  old  days 
of  mob  rule  to  return. 

In  1925  we  expect  to  have  three  dol- 


30  Day  Trips  to  France 
and  the  Battlefields 

$  all  Expenses 

VISIT  Paris  and  the  battlefields.  Get  up  your 
party  now  and  enjoy  a  glorious  30  day  trip  this 
fall  with  your  friends  and  relatives.  The  forward 
part  of  the  great  Leviathan  andthcfamousGeorge 
Washington  have  been  entirely  reconditioned  to 
provide  exclusive  third  class  accommodations  for 
veterans.  Personal  service  and  every  comfort 
throughout  the  entire  trip  abroad.  Remember  that 
the  price  of  $275  includes  round  trip  steamship 
fare  in  comfortable  cabins,  train  and  bus  fares  in 
France,  three  day  tour  of  the  battlefields,  hotel, 
room  and  meals.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

UNITED  STATES  LINES 

45  Broadway  New  York  City 

Agencies  in  principal  cilies 
Managing  Operators  for 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARfi) 


To  UNITED  STATES  LINES 
Veterans  Tours  Dept.  42Z56 
45  Broadway,  New  YorkCity 

Please  send  me  the  new  booklet  describing  Veterans 
Tours  to  France. 

Name  


Address. 


Make  $2.50  an  Hour 

YOUR  PROFITS  IN  ADVANCE 

ST  A  Y-PREST  THOUSER 
PRESSER  sella  quick — every- 
where. Thousands  in  use.  Sales- 
men and  saleswomen  cleaning  ( 
up.  Sells  on  eight-minute  dem- 
onstration. Reasonable  price. 
40%  clear  profit  for  you.  You 
tako  orders.   We  deliver. 

Wonderful  New  Invention 

Puts  perfect  crease  in  trousers. 
Takes  out  wrinkles  and  baggy 
knees.  Easy  to  use — takes  less  than  a 
minute.  Folds  into  email  size.  Finely 
finished.  Looks  rich.  Saves  clothes  and 
tailor  bills.  Every  man  wants  one  or  two. 

Make  Big  Profits— Others  Do 

Jack  Ames  made  $24. 00  in  four  hours. 
Randlc  sold  twenty-five  the  first  day. 
Mary  Roberts  made  $10.00  in  one  eve- 
ning. Others  making  good  in  full  or 
spare  time.    So  can  you. 

tTDCC1  Write  us  quick  for  free 
sample  offer  and  full 
details. 

The  Getgey-Jung  Co..Dept2-i9>G.&J.Brdg.C>ncfnnatf,Q. 


FOUR  PATtNTS 


HANDS  U 


Protect  yourself  against 
hold-up,  rowdies,  etc.  with 
this  clever  cigarette  case 
of  light  weight  metal.  Look3 
exactly  like  the  real  thing!  Pull 
the  trigger,  back  flies  the  llrl 
Showing  your  cigarettes.  Lots 
nl  I  mi  scaring  your 
friends,  and  a  great 
protector.  Sold  exctu- 
Hv.  lv  by  us.  PAY  POST- 
MAN S1.79  on  de-         p  ,  pending 
livery  plus  postage.  — 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
PATHFINDER  CO.,  Dep.X15B.534  Sixth  Ave„N.v. 


Mors-  Shirts 


Direct  from 
our  factory  to  wearer. 

.  Bold.    Over  one  million  sat- 
ed wearers.  No  capital  or  experience 
required.  Larue  steady  income.  Many  earn 
$100.  to  $160.  weekly.   Territory  now  being 
•Hotted.      Write  For  Free  Samples. 
MADISON  SHIRT  MILL,  564  B'way,  New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  WEEKL 


PLAY 

the  latent  Popular  Hits 

YOU  can  do  it— if  9  easy  with  a  Buescher  Saxophone.  Yc,u 
don't  need  to  be  musically  inclined.  You  don't  need  to 
spend  hours  "practicing."  You  don't  need  a  teacher. 
We  send  free  three  lessons— they  start  you  off  right.  In  a 
week  or  two  you  will  be  playing  real  tunes. 
Try  one  six  days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  First  send  for 
free  Saxophone  Book.  Mention  any  other  instrument  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  (120) 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 

213  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


^True^one  Saxophone 


Automobile  Make  27  Miles 
On  Air 

An  automobile  goes  27  miles  on  air  by 
using  an  automatic  device  which  was  in- 
stalled in  less  than  5  minutes.  The  auto- 
mobile was  only  making  30  miles  on  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline,  but  after  this  remarkable 
invention  was  installed,  it  made  better 
than  57.  The  inventor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Stransky, 
3989  Eleventh  Street,  Pukwana,  South  Da- 
kota, wants  agents  and  is  willing  to  send 
a  sample  at  his  own  risk.  Write  him  to- 
day.— Adv. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  JWAR.  MEMORIALS 

THE  FLOUR  CITY  OR^MENTAL  IRON  CO 

.  IT  KJl  4AT3T  iOUTM  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN 


WANTED ! 

U.S.  RAILWAY 

MAIL 


$133  to  $192  J l 


MONTH 

Ex-Service  Men 
get  preference 

Mail  Coupon 
Today  Sure 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

DEPT.  R-185,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  without  charge, 
li  sample  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

0"**  Examination  questions:  (2)  list 
_     of  Government   jobs    open  to 
*t    men;     13)  Give  full  information 
reKariiinjr  preference  to  Ex-Ser- 
Q    vice  Men. 

O 
f 

/  Name  


Address . 


lars  dues  once  more.  We  are  making 
a  steady  effort  to  build  up  the  member- 
ship, and  are  succeeding.  In  two  or 
three  years  we  shall  have  the  post  back 
to  one  thousand  members  or  more,  we 
are  convinced. 

It  must  be  larger  if  everyone  is  to 
get  the  maximum  good  from  his  mem- 
bership in  the  post  and  if  the  post  is 
to  do  the  maximum  good  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Today  we  are  planning  to  erect  a 
really  good  hut  building.  We  are 
working  with  the  local  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis,  Lions  and  Optimists  Clubs  to 
attain  certain  increases  in  the  city's 
park  facilities — and  think  we  have 
about  succeeded.  The  new  boulevard 
is  to  be  called  Memorial  Drive,  and  is 
to  be  lined  with  memorial  trees,  as  well 
as  embellished  with  a  few  bas-relief 
decorations  by  a  famous  sculptor.  The 
Legion  post  takes  a  position  in  the  com- 
munity second  to  none  in  effective  work 
performed  and  in  quality  of  activities 


promoted  and  that's  our  idea  of  peace 
time  service. 

The  old  rule  of  riotous  enthusiasm 
has  been  replaced  by  solid  judgmen 
and  firm  action.  Personal  glorificatioi 
and  community  exploitation  have  beei 
superseded  by  personal  sacrifice  to  pro 
mote  community  interests. 

The  ten  dollars  membership  fee  wai 
the  result  of  challenging  the  circum 
stances  which  had  arisen.  It  achiever, 
its  purpose.  Blanktown  Post  is  noi 
apologizing  either  for  last  year's  due; 
of  ten  dollars  or  this  year's  dues  ol 
five  dollars.  We  shall  reduce  the  mem- 
bership fee  gradually,  and  continue  tc 
build  for  a  greater  Legion. 

But  the  one  lesson  we  have  learned,; 
and  which  most  posts  must  have  learned 
if  they  have  passed  through  the  same 
sort  of  experiences  as  we  had  a  few 
years  back,  is  this: 

A  greater  Legion  and  a-  stronger 
post  is  possible  only  when  the  post  ac- 
tivities are  firmly  under  control. 


Varennes:  Prize  of  Two  Divisions 


(Coyitinued  from  page  7) 


on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  the  Aire 
was  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  in  the 
edge  of  the  Argonne  Foiest.  This  ac- 
counts partially  for  the  fact  that  the 
35th  Division  suffered  the  heaviest  cas- 
ualties of  any  division  from  September 
26th  to  October  1st,  when  it  was  re- 
lieved by  the  First.  The  four-mile  ad- 
vance made  by  the  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas men  during  the  first  day  of  the 
attack  was  against  both  flanking  and 
frontal  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire. 
Losses  totalled  over  6,100  officers  and 
men. 

After  the  advance  of  the  28th  Divi- 
sion through  the  western  part  of  Va- 


rennes, it  continued  its  drive,  pushing 
as  far  as  Chatel-Chehery,  where  on 
October  8th-9th  it  was  relieved  by  the 
82d  Division.  During  its  twelve  days 
in  action  6,149  casualties  were  suffered 
and  1,200  officers  and  men  were  evacu- 
ated to  hospitals  because  of  illness.  The 
division  is  credited  with  550  enemy 
prisoners  during  this  period. 

Varennes  is  of  further  historic  inter- 
est, because  it  was  in  this  town,  in  1791, 
that  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette 
were  captured  in  their  flight  from  the 
revolutionists  in  Paris  and  were  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  beheaded  in  the 
momentous  year  of  '93. 


The  Greatest  Football  Play  I  Ever  Saw 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  College  , 
team  in  a  match  with  the  Yale  Con- 
solidated. 

After  playing  end  at  Yale  I  went  to 
Springfield  as  a  physical  instructor  in 
the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  College, 
then  having  an  enrollment  of  forty-two. 
I  organized  a  football  eleven,  coached 
them,  and  played  as  a  halfback.  The 
Yale  varsity,  under  the  name  of  the 
Yale  Consolidateds,  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge to  play  us  a  post-season  game. 

In  those  days  American  football  was 
in  a  state  of  development.  For  in- 
stance, the  center,  while  in  a  scrim- 
mage, didn't  snap  the  ball  back  with 
his  hands,  but  kicked  it,  or  heeled  it, 
back  with  his  foot.  When  I  was  at 
Yale  our  center  contributed  something 
new  by  stamping  down  on  one  end  of 
the  ball  so  that  it  popped  up  into  the 
quarter's  hands.  The  quarter  didn't 
have  to  bend  clean  over  to  the  ground 
to  pick  the  ball  off  the  turf  as  before. 
We  considered  this  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  technique. 

Instead  of  a  line  of  scrimmage  we 
used  a  flying  wedge,  an  inverted  V 
of  players  around  the  man  carrying  the 
ball.  I  contributed  something  new  to 
the  flying  wedge  when  I  had  two  run- 
ners precede  me  as  interference.  We 
were  always  looking  for  something  new. 
My  teammate  Hefflefinger,  would  tear 
opposing  wedges  apart,  man  by  man, 
until  he  conceived  the  idea  of  jumping 


on  the  apex  and  crushing  three  or  four 
men  by  his  great  bulk. 

It  was  from  a  wedge  formation  that 
Seerley  made  his  great  run.  The  Spring- 
field wedge  was  moving  forward.    I  had 
the  ball,  which  I  slipped  to  Seerley,  but! 
with  my  two  men  for  interference  I  pre- 
tended that  I  still  had  the  ball  and  al- 
lowed the  Yale  men  to  tackle  me.  Soer- 
ley  found  an  "outlet"  from  the  wedge, 
as  we  said  in  those  days, and  ran  ninety- 
five   yards   for   a   touchdown.  Yalej 
scored  more  points  in  the  end  than  wel 
did,  yet  our  men  considered  a  score! 
against  Yale  as  a  moral  victory.    I  re-1 
ceived  much  pleasure  in  outsmarting  my| 
old  teammates  by  what  was  then  con-j 
sidered  great  strategy. 

GLENN  WARNER 

Stanford  University 

THE  play  that  gave  me  the  most  en-  j 
joyment  has  been  discussed  prob- 1 
ably  more  than  any  other  play  in  the! 
history  of  American  football.  I  referJ 
to  the  time  the  Carlisle  Indians,  whom! 
I  was  then  coaching,  fooled  the  Harvard! 
eleven  and  made  a  touchdown  by  a  hid- j 
den  ball  trick. 

The  teams  lined  up  on  Soldiers'  Field  1 
in  1903  near  the  new  stadium  which 
Dartmouth  was  to  dedicate  the  follow-  j 
ing  Saturday.  At  the  end  of  the  first  1 
half  the  Indians,  to  the  amazement  of  I 
the  experts,  led  5  to  0.   Jimmie  Johnson  3 
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had  kicked  a  goal  from  placement, 
which  in  those  days  counted  five  instead 
of  three  points. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
Harvard  kicked  off  to  Carlisle's  five- 
yard  line,  where  Johnson  caught  the 
ball.  Instead  of  running  with  it  he 
stood  still  and  waved  to  his  teammates. 
They  raced  to  him  and  formed  a  circle, 
shutting  him  off  from  the  view  of  the 
advancing  crimson  -  jerseyed  Harvard 
men. 

Within  the  Carlisle  circle  of  Red- 
skins, Johnson  slipped  the  ball  under 
the  back  of  the  sweater  of  Charlie  Dil- 
lon. The  ball  bulged  out  in  a  hump 
just  below  his  neck  and  between  his 
shoulder  blades.  As  the  puzzled  Har- 
vard players,  hesitating  and  slowing  up 
in  their  strides,  drew  near  the  strange 
group  of  Indians,  Johnson  cried  out: 
"Go!" 

At  this  signal  the  Indians  scattered, 
and  with  Dillon  in  the  center  going 
smooth  they  started  running  up  the  field 
in  fan-like  formation.  The  strategy 
nonplussed  the  Harvard  players.  They 
did  not  know  whom  to  tackle.  Many 
spectators  in  the  stands,  at  first  sur- 
prised by  the  trick,  discovered  what  the 
Harvard  men  couldn't  see,  a  hump  on 
Dillon's  back,  and  broke  into  cheers  and 
laughter. 

Dillon,  a  guard  and  a. fleet  runner  for 
so  heavy  a  man,  ran  the  length  of  the 
field  for  a  touchdown.  Over  the  goal 
line  two  of  his  teammates  pulled  the 
ball  from  under  his  jersey.  The  Indians 
kicked  a  goal,  making  the  score  In- 
dians 11,  Harvard  0.  Yet  Harvard 
won,  12  to  11,  scoring  two  touchdowns 
by  a  blocked  kick  and  a  flukey  run. 
Carlisle,  nevertheless,  had  Harvard 
backing  up  at  the  end. 

Next  day  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Stin,  in  commenting  on  the  hidden  ball 
trick,  wrote:  "It  is  apparently  within 
the  rules  of  the  game,  but  the  way  in 
which  Johnson  put  the  ball  under  Dil- 
lon's jersey  is  practically  a  forward 
pass."  The  forward  pass  was  against 
the  rules  then.  The  rules  committee 
forbade  further  employment  of  the 
trick.  If  it  was  a  forward  pass  it  was 
the  shortest  one  on  record. 

The  Carlisle  Indians  made  use  of 
many  trick  plays  during  the  long  term 
of  years  that  I  coached  them,  but  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  other 
play  was  commented  upon  so  widely  as 
that  hide-the-ball  stunt  on  Soldiers' 
Field  on  that  fall  day  of  1903. 

Dr.  J.  W.  WILCE 

Ohio  State  University 

A NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD  youth, 
Chic  Harley  of  Ohio  State,  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  greatest  play  I 
ever  saw.  Here  was  the  situation  that 
afternoon  in  1916  at  Urbana:  Illinois 
6,  Ohio  State  0,  with  a  minute  and  a 
half  of  play  before  the  game  would 
end.  Ohio  State's  ball  on  the  thirteen- 
yard  line,  fourth  down, three  yards  to  go. 

If  Ohio  State  failed  to  make  three 
yards  on  the  next  play  it  would  lose 
the  ball  and  the  game.  A  field  goal  was 
out  of  the  question.  Not  only  would 
a  successful  kick  leave  Ohio  on  the 
short  end  of  a  6  to  3  score,  but  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  situation 
prevented  such  a  kick  being  tried.  The 
ball  was  near  the  Ohio  team's  right 
sideline  as  the  elevens  lined  up  for  the 
play.  The  team  took  a  fan-passing 
formation,  unbalanced  line,  guards  to 
the  right. 


The  signal  called  for  an  optional  play. 
The  runner,  Harley,  had  the  choice  of 
throwing  a  forward  pass  or  running 
with  the  ball.  He  had  to  decide  which 
course  to  take  after  the  ball  was 
snapped  back  to  him.  The  stands  were 
in  an  uproar.  Illinois  rooters  shouted 
for  their  team  to  hold.  Ohio  State  root- 
ers shouted  for  a  touchdown. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  the  scarlet 
and  gray  jersey  of  Harley.  Let  us  see 
the  action  centered  around  him.  Har- 
ley received  the  ball  from  the  center. 
Since  he  was  crowded  over  to  the  right 
sidelines  he  must  run  to  the  left. 

He  saw  his  two  men  designated  to 
receive  the  ball  on  a  possible  forward 
pass  run  out.  He  saw  the  secondary 
defense  of  the  Illinois  team  back  up  to 
cover  these  probable  receivers.  He  saw 
the  end  nearest  him  come  charging  in, 
then  hesitate,  and  back  away  prepared 
to  break  up  a  pass. 

Harley,  seeing  the  secondary  defense 
and  the  end  prepare  for  a  pass,  decided 
to  run.  He  confused  the  enemy  a  little 
further  by  pretending  to  throw  a  for- 
ward pass.  Then  he  ran  for  the  goal 
line,  thirteen  yards  away.  While  he 
swept  around  the  end,  the  two  men 
going  out  to  receive  the  pass,  seeing 
him  start,  blocked  the  defensive  right 
end,  who  had  been  partly  blocked, 
straight-armed  the  safety  man,  and 
dived  across  the  goal  line  in  the  extreme 
left-hand  corner  of  the  field. 

He  kicked  out  under  an  old  rule  to  a 
spot  on  the  twenty-four-yard  line.  Then 
he  changed  his  right  mud  shoe  for  a 
regular  shoe  with  a  kicking  toe,  kicked 
the  goal,  and  won  the  game  7  to  6. 

FELDING  H.  YOST 

University  of  Michigan 

THE  football  play  that  I  consider 
the  most  unusual  occurred  in  a 
game  between  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1916  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Michigan  had  the  ball  on  M.  A.  C.'s 
twenty-five  yard  line.    The  score  was 

0  to  0.  It  was  the  fourth  down  and 
eight  yards  to  go.  Michigan  signalled 
for  a  try  at  goal  from  placement.  Cap- 
tain Maulbetsch  was  to  boot  the  ball. 

Sparks,  quarterback,  playing  the  first 
big  game  of  his  career,  was  to  hold 
the  ball.  The  center  made  a  poor  pass, 
sending  the  ball  high  and  wide.  Sparks 
jumped  from  his  kneeling  position  on 
the  ground  and,  on  his  feet,  stepped  to 
the  side  and  caught  the  wild  ball. 

If  Sparks  took  the  time  to  drop  to 
the  ground  once  more  and  hold  the  ball 
for  his  captain  to  kick  the  ball  from  a 
placement,  the  Michigan  Aggie  players 
would  certainly  block  the  kick. 

Without  a  second's  hesitation  Sparks 
turned,  faced  the  enemy's  goal  posts 
and  sent  a  perfect  drop  kick  over  the 
bar.  These  three  points  were  the  only 
ones  made  in  the  game,  and  Michigan 
won,  3  to  0. 

The  play  was  absolutely  unexpected 
by  everyone.  Sparks  was  the  most  sur- 
prised of  all.  Most  of  the  linesmen  on 
the  Michigan  team  thought  that  the 
play  had  been  executed  as  the  signal 
called  for — that  Maulbetsch  had  kicked 
the  ball  from  placement  and  that 
Sparks  had  held  the  ball.  They  did 
not  learn  what  really  happened  until 
the  game  was  over. 

That  winning  kick  made  by  Sparks 
was  a  great  piece  of  judgment.  It  is 
the  best  example  of  quick  thinking  that 

1  have  ever  seen  in  athletics. 
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Along  comes  Barbasol. 
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Two  and  One-Half  Tons 
Heats  Five  Rooms 

"There  Is  no  heater  to  compare 
with  the  Bulldog.  I  burned  2& 
tons  of  coal  last  winter  and  heated 
five  rooms  and  bath." — Walter 
Geary,  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts. 


Heats  Home  for  25c  a  Week 

"I  can  run  my  bulldog  furnace  for  fourteen  days  in  normal 
weather  conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents."  So 
writes  F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and 
he  adds:  "Hard  to  believe,  is  it?  That's  what  some  of 
my  neighbors  thought  until  I  showed  them!  We  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  grain  screenings  which  I  use  for 
fuel." 


Heats  Seven  Rooms  Instead  of  One! 

"Your  letter  received  asking  about  the  Bulldog  furance.  We 
have  had  ours  in  about  six  weeks  and  so  far  it  does  all  Babson 
Bros,  claim  for  it.  We  have  seven  rooms,  four  on  the  first 
floor  and  three  on  the  second,  and  it  heats  them  fine.  We  find 
it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the  whole  house  than  it  did 
to  heat  one  room  with  a  stove  using  chestnut  coal." — J.  B. 
Smith,  19  Elm  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


No  Money  Down! 


The  Bulldog  is  sent  to  you  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if 
satisfied,  you  make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our 
remarkably  low  price.  Write  today!  Don't  miss  this 
chance  to  cut  down  your  fuel  bills!  Get  all  the  heat  you 
want— right  where  you  want  it — and  save  money,  too! 
Install  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  It  comes  to  you  completely 
erected — goes  through  any  door — fits  any  height  of  base- 
ment— and  you  install  it  yourself  in  less  than  two  hours! 
In  fact,  H.  B.  Keater,  of  Libertyville,  N.  Y.,  says  he  in- 
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stalled  his  Bulldog  in  28  minutes!  And  the  comfort  you 
get!  Don't  put  up  with  the  old  fashioned  stove  heat  or 
some  worn  out  furnace — when  you  can  so  easily  get 
the  latest  and  greatest  advance  in  scientific  heating  at  an 
astonishingly  low  price.  The  Bulldog  burns  almost  any 
kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal  to  cheap  screenings.  Keeps  a 
wood  fire  over  night  and  gives  so  much  heat  for  so  little  fuel 
that  Bulldog  users  are  amazed.  We  have  factory  connections 
in  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point. 
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to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Remember— the  Bulldog  is  sent  for 
free  inspection— then  small  monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low 
price !  Send  for  Free  Book  TODAY ! 
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